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Continuing a program begun in 1936, the Sante Fe is now con- 
verting 1500 additional steel-underframe, wood-superstructure box 
cars to modern all-steel cars. These cars will be 10 ft.-65¢ in. inside 
height, and 9 ft.-3%% in. inside width. Youngstown steel sides and 
doors and Camel roller lift fixtures are being used in this program. 
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FOR THE GOOD OF THE RAILROADS 


Modernize Today for Tomorrow’s 





ONLY 3 WORKING PARTS 
Vertical steel plates fastened to side 
walls of freight car. 

Horizontal wall members extending 
between vertical plates—independ 
ently adjustable up and down. 





Cross members which hold the load 
in place engage the horizontal wall 
members—are locked in position— 
corrugations fit into each other 





Getting more revenue per box car— 
increasing the payload 14—is made 
possible by Evans Utility Loader 
equipment. 


Geared to the needs of the railroads 
and shippers, this modern device 
permits heavier loading—from floor 
to roof and from end to end—with 
absolute safety for all types of 
cargo, regardless of shape or size. 


* * 
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BVANS UTILITY LOADER WHLLT 
INCREASE PAYLOAD 


The Evans Utility Loader is a 
modern device to replace 
dunnage or bracing — is fully 
adiustable to all types of 
shipments—is a permanent 
part of the box car. 


Competition 


Fewer cars are needed with this 
general purpose equipment—it puts 
box cars on a full-time, full-capacity 
war basis, and permits combination 
shipments to different destinations. 


And when peace comes, box cars 
modernized with the Evans Utility 
Loader will produce economies for 
railroad and shipper that will defy 
competition and attract patronage. 


* 


Vision to Anticipate the Needs of Tomorrow 


Creates New Industries Today 





PRESIDENT 


EVANS PRODUCTS 
COMPANY 


DETROIT 27, MICH. 


Evans War Products: Machine Gun Mounts e Tank and Automotive Heating and Ventilating Equipment * 


Evanair Water Heaters e¢ Aircraft Engine Mounts 


« Prefabricated Houses « Molded Plywood Products 
Auto-Railer « Auto-Stop « Stampings 


Airplane Landing Gear Beams e Battery Separator 


Skyloader e Utility Loader e Auto-Loader * 
Evanair Domestic Heating Equipment 
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Years of experiment and development work have 
endowed Bethlehem Omega Tool Steel with tre- 
mendous shock-resisting properties—the ability to 
withstand drastic and repeated impact at normal 
temperatures. 

Its normal working hardness is 58-60 Rockwell C; 
at this figure, it possesses an unusual Charpy impact 
value. Under test, it shows considerable elongation 
and reduction of area. This combination of hardness, 
toughness, and ductility makes it suitable for a wide 
variety of applications. 

Omega was developed primarily for use in cold- 
battering tools and for machine parts that are obliged 
to withstand severe shock. It is used successfully in 
pneumatic chipping chisels, hand chisels, punches, 


shear blades, cold-forming dies, calking and flue- 
beading tools, and all other tools in which the ullti- 
mate in shock resistance is required. 

If you haven't used Omega, we suggest you give it 
a test under your most unfavorable conditions. Don’t 
baby it, don’t coddle it. Give Omega the works. 
We think you'll agree that it can take punishment. 


BETHLEHEM STEEL COMPANY, Bethlehem, Pa. 
BETHLEHEM STEEL EXPORT CORPORATION, New York City 


‘| OME. - one of Bethiehem’s BIG 8 Tool sr 8 
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Mt. Vernon Car Mfg. Co’s. 
facilities and its location 
in an area of adequate 
labor supply, assure the 
best possible deliveries 


under wartime conditions. 


NCAR MFG. CO. 
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RAILWAY CAR TRUCKS. . BLIND RIVETS... ELECTRIC STEEL CASTINGS ... AXLES (Front and Rear) FOR TRUCKS AND BUSSES ... AXLE HOUSINGS 
GEARS AND FORGINGS . HIGH SPEED DRILLS AND REAMERS. . INDUSTRIAL TRUCKS AND TRACTORS ... METAL SPOKE WHEELS ... TRANSMISSIONS 
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ENGINE FAILURE IN INDIA 


Weeks before the Japs began invading India last spring American railroaders 
were operating portions of the Bengal & Assam Railway—virtually the only sup- 
ply route for General Stilwell’s troops in North Burma. 


Under Colonel Jack Appleton, former general manager of the Pennsylvania’s 
New York zone, they have wrestled with all kinds of queer railroad practices 
and queerer customs, such as giving the sacred Indian cattle the right of way. 


Being Americans with an inborn sense of humor, they laugh at emergencies. ‘They 
even get fun out of engine failures, for engines do fail on the best of roads. 


Major F. H. Winget, an officer of a Railway Operating Battalion, of New York 
Central, was going important places with troop trains on the Bengal & Assam 
when one of the trains made a water stop. 


A little later the injector broke. Cussing, the engineer gave her the air, made an 
unscheduled stop, then investigated. He got the surprise of his life. 


Right back of the tank was a carload of elephants. They rode in an open stock 
car, provided with plenty of ventilation. From the head end of that car an 
elephant’s trunk was acting as a hose connection with the tank. 


The owner of that trunk had been railroading before. Being thirsty, this big bull 
had used the little finger at the end of his trunk to lift a manhole cover in. the 
tank’s right rear corner! Having filled his stomach and sprinkled the right-of-way 
scenery, he had withdrawn his trunk and gone to sleep on his feet! 


The fire was knocked, with only enough water left to wet the sides of the tan!:. 
The engine was dead—a complete failure. 


When a relief engine was sent out to forward that train, Major Winget’s repre- 
-sentative doubted the engineer’s story. But when the stalled train again got 
under way, there wasn’t any question about it, for the thirsty bull tried to get 
water again out of that tank. 


The crew could use the laugh they got out of that “failure” for it’s hell on wheels 
to be railroading in war-torn India. 
—The Trackwalker* 


* * * 
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After five years of almost continuous operation, three Alco-G.E. 
diesel-electrics are still working full time, smoothly and economi- 
cally, Averaging 21.8 hours of work a day, each unit has piled up 
more than 40,000 lecomotive-hours and has been overhauled only once. 






AMERICAN LOCOMOTIVE © GENERAL ELECTRIC 


Copr., 1944, American Locomotive Company and General Electric Com5any *Reg. U.S. Pat. OF. 18-94-9680 
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These Roofs Help Win... 











“THE BATTLE OF TIME” |\>E 


Time is important to railroads in more ways 
than one ... Time between roof repaintings 
and replacements, for example. The illustra- 
tion below shows several ZINCGRIP-PAINT- 
GRIP car roofs that were installed some time 
before the war. There has been no enforced 
idleness on account of roof repairs or repaint- 
ing. 

ZINCGRIP-PAINTGRIP has two big ad- 
vantages for car roofs. First, it can be formed 
tightly to the most intricate designs—this 
without injuring the zinc coating . . . No peel- 
ing or flaking, no unprotected seams to invite 
rust attack. Second is the PAINT- 

Grip feature, the mill-Bonder- 
ized finish that takes and holds 





ARMCO 
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ZINCGRIP-PAINTGRIP 


paint. Paint jobs last longer, because there is 
no forming of zinc salts between the galvaniz- 
ing and the paint to induce drying and peeling. 
Your freight and passenger car roofs look 
better and last longer when constructed of 
ARMCO ZINCGRIP-PAINTGRIP sheets. Mainte- 
nance costs definitely go down, while fabri- 
cating costs are no more and frequently less. 
Also consider this special coated sheet steel 
for air-conditioning ducts, or any other appli- 
cation where sheet metal must be severely 
formed and painted immediately. Shall we 
send you complete information? Armco Rail- 
road Sales Co. Incorporated, 2351 Curtis 
Street, Middletown, Chio. 


EXPORT THE ARMCO INTERNATIONAL CORPORATION 
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Bendix- Westinghouse salutes those intrepid owners 
and operators of Motor Transport Equipment who 
have done and are doing such a magnificent job in 
meeting the most complex food problem ever to face 
this nation * To those indefatigable maintenance 
crews, too, goes the plaudits of millions. But for 
their ingenuity Americans might have fared much 
worse on the “belt line” * Privileged to serve with 
the leaders in this industry, Bendix-Westinghouse 


is justly proud of the record its Air Brakes and 


ATION POINTS 1N THE ROUGH MUST ROLL 


Pneumatic Control Equipment has played * Wher- 
ever youare, whatever your business, the performance 
of genuine Bendix-Westinghouse Air Brakes have, 
through their war service alone, proven themselves 
indispensable to the modern way of transportation. 
Your nearest Distributor will be happy to tell you of 
the many exclusive advantages you can’t afford to 
miss in the “Two greatest names in braking.” 


BENDIX-WESTINGHOUSE AUTOMOTIVE 
AIR BRAKE COMPANY... . ELYRIA, OHIO 


AIR BRAKES 


AND PNEUMATIC CONTROL DEVICES 
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A.A.R. Approved 


A.A.R. Approved 
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Type M-17-A—223” long 





Type M-50-B—20!/,” long 





NATIONAL K-4 DRAFT GEAR 
Designed especially to meet the require- 
ments of high speed passenger service. 
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Indianapolis, Sharon, Fa., Melrose Far 


Caréladingtrotection 


Heavier loads, longer trains and higher 
speeds make new demands on every 
item of freight car equipment. 


Draft gears especially must be able to 
stand terrific punishment if they are to 
provide proper protection to the car and 
its contents. 


NATIONAL FRICTION 
DRAFT GEARS 


made of Naco Steel are designed to 
meet these extreme conditions. Their 
smooth action and high ultimate capacity 
affords the greatest protection to the 


car and lading. 
300 
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TRAVEL IN INCHES 
Closure chart for Type K-4 Gears 


Specify NATIONAL Draft Gears 
for efficient, economical service. 


NATIONAL MALLEABLE AND STEEL CASTINGS CO. 
| General Offices: CLEVELAND. OHIO 


Sales Offices: New York, Phil 


| A | | j | t 
| ¥YOrKS Cleveland, Chicago 
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Forms, equipped with N-B-M Bronze 
wea Parts in 1943 as in 1918. 
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INGENUITY... 


American genius for overcoming obstacles has no- 
rete been more gallantly displayed than in the building 
f the railroads. A chasm to span, a great river to cross, 
1 mountain to scale—these were only a challenge, to be 
1ccepted with supreme confidence. 

History records many outstanding feats as railroad 
engineers devised ways for piercing the Alleghenies, 
bridging the Mississippi, and negotiating the Rockies. 
Actually, every foot of track laid was a major accomplish- 
ment and an exciting adventure. 

From the Atlantic to the Pacific, like irrigation ditches 
bringing life-giving water to parched earth, the railroads 
spread out to bring and maintain a flood of civilization 
with their shining rails. 


OF ALL THE CARS 
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SCALING THE SIERRA NEVADAS. Railway engineers met and cong | 


quered great obstacles in crossing the Rockies, but tribute should 


The stability of American railroad engineering has 
finer testimonial than the service rendered in wartim 
transportation. With schedules stepped up in speed ani 
frequency, the capacity of the railroads to maintain thei 
stupendous task of moving men and materials, in qua: 
tities heretofore considered impossible, is a glec 
tribute to the sound basis upon which the roads were bi 

Maintenance has played no lesser role. The incess 
pounding of heavily loaded trains has proportionately 
enhanced the responsibility and work of maintenance. 

That maintenance crews be swiftly and safely mobil 
has been Fairmont's contribution to the railroad wartime 
task. It is with deep gratification that Fairmont can poitll 
to the large number of Fairmont Railway Motor Cars it 


IN SERVICE TODA 
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ft be accorded all the builders of our early railways. Their exploits 


onstitute one of the most inspiring chapters in America’s history 


peration, and their splendid record for endurance and 
lticiency. Their record, like that of the railroads, can be 
ctly attributed to sound construction practices faith- 
’ followed. Fairmont Railway Motors, Inc., Fairmont, 


RAILWAY MOTOR CARS 


Performance 
ON THE JOB 
COUNTS 


MORE THAN HALF ARE 


M14 Series G—This is a 2 to 6 man car for light section 


work, including hauling of loaded trailers. May be equipped 
with two-speed gear for heavier duty. Bulletin 397. 


FAIRMONTS 
























General American Tank Cars 
carry chemicals used to pro- 
tect fruit orchards. 











...is then kept FRESH on the 
way to you in General Ameri- 
ean Refrigerator Cars, 


One of a series of advertisements designed to 
show General American’s contribution to 
everyday living and our part in the efficiency 


of American Industry during war and peace. 


o Bring You 
Fresh Fruit for Breakfast 









GENERAL AMERICAN 
TRANSPORTATION 


CORPORATION 
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The ripe fruit, ready for ship- 
ment, has its flavor guarded 
by General American Pre- 
cooling Service. 








= 
Builders and operators of specialized railroad freight cars 


Bulk liquid storage terminals 


Pressure vessels and other welded equipment 


=A 


Aerocoach motor coaches 











Precooling service for fruits and vegetables 
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|, a Diesel Locomotives 


are serviced faster and at lower cost 





because: 


| I. They use 2000-horsepower Diesels... 
use from one to three less engines and 


main generators per locomotive. 


2. Their Diesels are simpler. . . have 


no valves or valve-activating mech- 
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Here’s Fast, Economical Servicing 
for Diesel Locomotives 
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anisms, no cylinder heads, fewer cyl- 


inder liners. 


Diesels 


have proved their merit... more than 


Fairbanks-Morse Locomotive 


two million horsepower are in active 


service. 


Fairbanks, Morse & Co., Fairbanks- 


Morse Building, Chicago 5, Illinois. 
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In the Service 


uth te COAST LINE 


@ Atlantic Coast Line’s huge Diesel loco- 
motives in freight service and its many 
famous Diesel-powered trains in passenger 
service are solving the emergency traffic 
problem for many Eastern cities, ports and 
military concentrations. 

Peacetime progressiveness assured record 
efficiency when the handling of wartime’s 
treméndous traffic was required. 

To keep this large fleet of Diesels operat- 
ing efficiently and with high availability, 
proper lubrication is very essential. Atlantic 
Coast Line uses SINCLAIR GASCON GL-CC 





SINCLAIR REFINING COMPANY, RAILWAY SALES, 
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Diesel Lubricating Oil in both its Diesel 
freight giants and its passenger locomotives. 

Sinclair Gascon’s performance is proved 
by its use on 35 railroads, by its service 
record in locomotives hauling many cele- 
brated streamlined trains. Gascon Oils are 
noted for solvent action promoting clean 
engine operation . . . for wear-prevention 
qualities which keep costs of parts replace- 
ment very low. 

For top efficiency use SINCLAIR GASCON 
in your Diesels. 


NEW YORK * CHICAGO * SAINT LOUIS « 
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GUESSWORK 


can be right, but 


TESTING 


can’t be wrong! 
el 


By the time samples from a melt get through the 
rigorous check-testing that PSF prescribes (in such 
equipment, for example, as the Izod impact strength 
tester above, and the Brinell hardness machine at the 
right) we know that the analysis, physicals, and grain 
structure of the metal will be right for the job you 
want the casting to do. And for soundness and dimen- 
sional accuracy, there is no finer assurance than PSF’s 
advanced foundry techniques give you, amplified by 
million-volt X-Ray inspection and the most modern 
machining facilities. PSF works in ordinary or alloy 
steels, always to a goal of precision! 


F STEEL CASTING KNOWLEDGE 


USslngl 


: 5% STEEL FOUNDRY CORPORATION 


GLASSPORT, PA. 
Sales Offices: NEW YORK + PHILADELPHIA * WASHINGTON AND CHICAGO 
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Great Travelers of Yesterday 
JONAH (A long, long time ago) 


Had TIME been published ’way back in the parable days, these 
are the words with which Jonah might have described his whale- 
belly wanderings through the Mediterranean to the goggle-eyed 


Warm, wet, woozy-making 
is travel-by-whale 





gentry of Nineveh at his journey’s end. 
For Jonah would almost surely have been a faithful reader of 
TIME, as most travelers are today. 


GREAT TRAVELERS OF TODAY 


TIME readers travel a lot more than most Americans and can 
afford to travel a lot better. If you could see how they live at 
home, you would know what they demand away from home — 
whether traveling by land, by sea, by air. 


Surveys show, for example, that half of Trme’s family 
heads have travelled by plane—have flown more than two and 
a half billion miles already. 


Time is the magazine that Pullman car passengers, pre- 


THE WAY TO REACH AMERICA’S 


August 26, 1944 


war cruise passengers, people who stop at the best hotels, 
read and prefer. TIME has been overwhelmingly voted the 
favorite magazine of top travel agents—the men who arrange 
America’s jaunts and journeys. 

That is why Tre has been the leader in Travel, Resort, 
and Hotel advertising for nine consecutive years (except for 
one year when it was second). And TIME will be the leader in 
the postwar years—for TIME is tops with Americans who are 
going places. 
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There are no welds to break loose, no rivets to rust out and 
no ends to become unfastened and so cause trainmen to trip 
or slip on freight cars equipped with Morton “Open Grip” 
Safety Tread. 


MORTON “OPEN GRIP” 
SAFETY TREAD FOR SAFER FOOTING 


Maximum anti-slip protection is a built-in feature by use of the 
famous Morton Kass perforated buttons—so arranged that in 
any area and in any direction the foot is in a firm and slip- 
proof contact with an ample number of buttons at any time. 
It’s self-clearing because scientifically placed open areas leave 
no flat surfaces for the accumulation of snow, ice, oil or water. 
This construction promotes speedy and complete drainage 
under all conditions. 


ONE-PIECE CONSTRUCTION 


Each section of Morton “Open Grip” Safety Tread is formed 
from a single sheet of steel that requires no welds, no rivets 
and ne trick lock joints. Because of its simplicity of produc- 
tion and installation, it is most economical to use. Its main- 
tenance expense is nil. 

Write today for complete facts. Morton “Open Grip” Safety 
Tread meets all requirements as specified in letter circular 
No. D.V.-1054 of the A.A.R. Deliveries are now on a reason- 
ably prompt basis. 


LAKE SwaeeEct?®r 





ie 
Cut-away view above shows the added strength that 


results from the deep-drawn flanges around every 
drainage opening. 





Easy, quick installation is achieved through this 
special device which fits any of the open areas of 
the tread. Rotating, elongated bolt slot compen- 
sates for ordinary variations in saddle punching. 


District Sales Offices 


New York, N. Y.—30 Church St., Courtland 7-7542 
Chicago, Ill.—332 S. Michigan Ave., Wabash 6789 
St. Louis, Mo.—Paul Brown Bldg., Central 3348 
St. Paul, Minn.—E906 First National Bank Bldg., 
Cedar 1940 
Washington, D.C.—6945 Wisconsin Ave., Bethesda, 
Md., Wisconsin 7378 
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for stability for safety 





THE A.S.F. 


NO SPRING 
PLATES 


WO SPRING 


PLANKS 






tials of a smooth, stable freight-car ride with the lo 
and safety benefits of simple construction. The A. S. F. 
Car Truck is held together by rugged tongues on the 
columns that mesh with grooves in the bolster. Curved s 
tween side frame columns and bolster minimize column 
nate binding, and provide generous contact areas that 
able operation. 





















A. A. R. strength requirements, af< course. And for greater wu: 
the interchangeability that means so much especially on intere 2 
service, the Basic Truck can be used with either all-coil spring —. 







- pmbination snubber-coil spring groups. The Basic Truck - a 
. sy-riding freight-car truck. 
a, 








AMERICAN STEEL FOUNDRIES 


CHICAGO 


MINT-MARK OF OC) rin CAST STEEL 














































whe PLYM\ETL construction is S 


FOR NEW AND RECONDITIONED COACHES 








Protect your passengers by 
specifying Plymeti in your 
construction, for New and 
Reconditioned Coaches. 








Southern Railway System, Washington, D.C. 4 


PLYMETL IS LIGHTER than steel for partitions and doors: Therefore, less 
dead weight is placed on the structural members of the coach. Weight- 
saving makes possible the use of stronger structural members, which 
produces a safer coach. 





PLYMETL IS STRONGER than steel for doors and partitions: Greater strength 
in these parts increases overall strength. 


PLYMETL ABSORBS SHOCKS ELASTICALLY: Plymetl resists buckling under 
severe shock conditions. It is, therefore, a safer panelling material 


PLYMETL IS FIRE-RESISTANT: Plymetl therefore protects your passengers from 
the ever present danger of fire. 


HASKELITE’S SPECIALIZED ENGINEERING EXPERIENCE ON 
THIS WORK IS AVAILABLE FOR YOUR USE. 


HASKELITE MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 


GRAND RAPIDS 2, MICHIGAN 


CHICAGO ° DETROIT . NEW YORK ° SF. 4 @8ts * DALLAS 
in Canada: Railway & Power Engineering Corp., Ltd. 
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The glove's padding wouldn't be 
protection enough to prevent in- 
jury if he made the catch inexpert- 
ly. But the moment the ball strikes, 
his hand moves back with the 


direction of the impact, thus ab- 








sorbing the force of the blow. 





MOVEMENT CUSHIONS THE SHOCK! The same principle, in the 
Duryea Cushion Underframe, gives you SHOCKPROOF SHIPPING 









The Duryea Cushion Underframe makes a freight 
car a good “catcher”. Moving freely with the 
direction of impact, the Duryea floating center 
sills travel the shock the entire length of the car, 
and the unique arrangement of cushion springs 
largely absorbs its force. 


How the Duryea Cushion Underframe Contributes to Victory 


PROTECTS car and lading, prolongs SAVES MONEY usually spent for 
car life, cuts damage claims. maintenance on every part of car. 


PERMITS higher handling speeds. COMPLEMENTS cir brake; Duryea cars 


ELIMINATES gear replacements main- Withstand abrupt stops. 
taining efficiency for life of car. CUTS SLACK to pre-determined ideal. 


SAVES TIME loading and unloading. COSTS NO MORE than conventional 
Needs less packing and bracing. _type, for average Duryea gear. 


ee ea a ee CORPORATION 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N.Y. - Field Building, Chicago 3, Ill, 
725 Fifteenth Street, N. W.. Washington 5, D. C. 





Here’s what actually happens 


. . . when two stationary freight cars 
receive the same impact, equivalent to 
a 50-ton car, loaded to capacity, coupling 
at a speed of 4 m.p.h.: CONVENTIONAL 








CAR (A): Draft gear “goes solid,” car 
receives almost entire impact. 

DURYEA CAR (B): Shock absorbed 
by cushion gears, car and lading are 
comparatively undisturbed. 
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hor 1945 Commitments 
check JACKSON 


MAINTENANCE 
EQUIPMENT 


Portable Power Plants 


WS-4 is the standard 4-tamper unit with ample power to 
operate four JACKSON tampers. Makes an ideal 2-tamper 
outfit for spotting with small gangs. For B & B men this 
is a rugged, trouble-free, dependable power plant for flood- 
lights and numerous tools and equipment . . . The WS-8 
is a 4 or 8-tamper unit capable of withstanding peak loads 
under continuous and severe conditions. 













Vibratory Tie Tampers 


JACKSON Universal tie tampers place all ballasts quickly, 
with equal uniformity and compaction at a minimum of 
labor. Vibratory tampers therefore assure sound track, 
good drainage and preservation of ties. They are equally 
well adapted to small section forces or large extra gangs. 





vier 











Interchangeable Blades 


A wide range of tamping utility, regardless of the opera- 
tions performed in any kind of ballast, makes JACKSON 
interchangeable tamping blades standard equipment for 
track maintenance work. 1-2A Step-Cut, most generally 
used. Adaptable to spotting, low or medium lifts in all 
types of ballasts . . . U-606 for surfacing in gravel, rock 
or slag ballast in moderate lifts . . . U-600 for speed and 
uniformity in high lifts in all ballasts, low lifts in light 
ballasts . . . U-609 digging blade for ballast removal, ice 
removal from switches, flanges, platforms. 
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For 25 years JACKSON maintenance equipment has been a 
profitable investment for American, Canadian and Mexican 


1 railroads. Procuremer:t officials faced with the tremendous job 
of rehabilitating their railroads followin; the gruelling grind 
if of war, will do well to check the advantages of JACKSON'S 
| modern, rugged and economical maintenance equipment . . . 


Here is wide-range, time-tested, dependable track servicing 
TAMPERS and METHODS 


| equipment that you can not afford to overlook when making 
lil your 1945 Commitments. Write for complete details. 

| are efficient in any lifts and 

i ELECTRIC TAMPER & EQUIPMENT CO., LUDINGTON, MICHIGAN all ballasts f 
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ALCOAG 


August 26, 1944 


88,000 pounds per sq. in. tensile strength 
in extruded shapes, 75,000 pounds in 
alclad sheet—stronger than any alumi- 
num alloy in use today—nearly two 
times the yield strength of ordinary 
structural steel and one and one-third 
times the tensile strength. That’s 
Alcoa’s new high strength alloy, 75S. 

No untried youngster, this alloy. 
Alcoa’s research and development di- 
visions have spent years in testing the 
performance of experimental quanti- 
ties. In the fall of 1943, the first com- 
mercial run was put through Alcoa 
mills, and production has continued at 


an ever-increasing pace. Already, at 





least eight major aircraft companies 
are building new experimental planes 
in which 75S is the principal struc- 
tural material. 

75S is now a standard alloy for 
alclad sheet and extruded shapes. 
Plain sheet, plate, rolled rod and bar 
made from 75S continue on an experi- 
mental basis, but may be obtained for 
certain projects. 

With WPB approval, you can 
employ 75S in your products. Our 
representatives will gladly help. you 
work it into your designs. ALUMINUM 
COMPANY OF AMERICA, 2178 Gulf 
Building, Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 
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When your freight car repair 
program is under consider- 
{ ation, you can be certain that 
| Schaefer Service will meet 
| your delivery requirements. 
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Schaefer Light Weight Design Insures More Than Car Life 
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EQUIPMENT 
COMPANY 


KOPPERS BUILDING PITTSBURGH, PA. 








DROP-FORGED FOR LIGHT WEIGHT, HIGH STRENGTH, LONG LIFE AND SAFETY 
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Better Eyes 
for Postwar 


Streamliners 








Edwards is ready to supply new and bette: “eyes” for 
postwar streamliners, developed from years of experi- 
ence in building transportation sash. 

The new Edwards Double Glazed Dehydrated Sash 
Units completely eliminate fog, film and frost, triple 
causes of mger annoyance and inconvenience. 
This is accomplished by perfect mechanical sealing of 
the dead air between the inner and outer panes. The 
Edwards “telltale” dehydrator cartridge is an additional 
safeguard, indicating, by color change, when it is nec- 

to make a simple, easy replacement of the 
cartridge to insure proper dehydration. And, because 





Edwards units afford better insulation of window areas, 
thermal losses are reduced and air conditioning aided 
in attaining peak efficiency. 

Engineered for long, maintenance-free service under 
all operating conditions, new Edwards Sash Units are 
better appearing, lighter, stronger and more rigid be- 
cause of improved design and the use of modern 
materials. Supplied in completely assembled units. 
they are quickly and easily installed in every coach 
design. Plan now to avail yourself of the many advan- 
tages of Edwards Double Glazed Dehydrated Sash. 


The O. M. Edwards Co., Inc., Syracuse, New York 
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EDWARDS SAS\\ 


MN ESSENTIAL WAR SERVICE AS IN PEACE 


THE EYES OF TRANSPORTATION 
































= ‘Protecting the vital 

operating parts of modern 
war equipment are the millions of care-free 
Hyatt Roller Bearings...into which we build 
great stamina and capacity, while holding 
them true to required precision tolerances... 


‘And at the same time...on railway and 








highway and farm, in mill and factory... 
oil fields and construction jobs... 
wherever wheels and shafts .ggafl af 
turn... Hyatts are om oS 

serving America! 


Hyatt roller bearings are 
built to last —and require 
a@ minimum of care. But 
don’t forget to give them 
the proper attention all 
precious anti-friction 
bearings deserve today. 





HYATT BEARINGS DIVISION - GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION - HARRISON, NEW JERSEY 
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In This Jssue 


50-Year-Old Station Made Modern 


Relocation of services and facilities for the convenience of 
travelers, and a general “face-lifting”’ of the interior, have given 
this important St. Louis terminal a new lease on life—revealing 
it inviting in appearance and comfort. 


Rock Island 4-8-4 Locomotives 


Herein are described the 10 combination freight and passenger 
units, built by American Locomotive, which now bring the 
road’s total of this type to 75. 


How the I. C. Trains New Employees........... 


Wayne A. Johnston, assistant vice-president of the road, dis- 
cusses the methods of obtaining and_schooling youths under 
draft age for yard and engine seryiée, and tells how young 
women are now being trained as operators and clerks. 
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authorized speed 
with safety! 





modern railway signaling, the track circuit 
is the only safe and reliable medium through 
which a train may automatically and con- 
tinuously control the signals provided for its 
protection. Furthermore, the track circuit func- 
tions to detect a broken rail, ‘“fouling’’ of the 
track, an open switch or other hazards that 
affect the safety of train operation. 


With “Union’’ Cab Signaling, the funda- 
mental protection afforded by the track circuit 


is retained, and in addition cab signal indica- 
tions are inductively controlled by rail-carried 
energy. Therefore, these indications, which are 
constantly visible in the engine cab, contin- 
uously reflect the track conditions in advance. 


UNION SWITCH & SIGNAL COMPANY 


SWISSVALE, PA. 


















RAILROADS ARE BIDDLED: At- 
torney General Biddle, hero of the Battle 
of Montgomery Ward, has deployed his 
forces and begun his highly-publicized on- 
slaught on the railroad industry—which, of 
course, has nothing whatever to do but 
defend itself again the Justice Department’s 
assignment to make political capital for 
the New Deal in a region where the fellow- 
travelers stand badly in need of votes. The 
“anti-trust” suit against the railroads, in- 
stituted at Lincoln, Nebr., is reported on 
page 340 herein. Among the industry’s 
alleged misdemeanors are the establish- 
ment by collusion of high rates in Western 
territory, conspiracy to retard technological 
development, delay to shipments of perish- 
ables, refusal to accede to requests of 
bureaucrats that rates be reduced, con- 
spiracy with pipelines and truck operators 
to augment the rates of these carriers, and 
legislative efforts to retard long-haul truck- 
ing. The sin attributed to Kuhn, Loeb & 
Co. and J. P. Morgan & Co., included among 
the defendants, is that they get too much 
business. Well, let’s call off the war, boys, 
and get down to the really important busi- 
ness of keepng Mr. Berge, Mr. Biddle, and 
other New Dealers in office for another 
four years. 

fie 
FLETCHER REFUTES: The 
A. A. R.’s Vice-President R. V. Fletcher 
used his appearance, last week, before the 
so-called “Kilgore Committee” of the Sen- 
ate as an occasion to present a refutation 
of the charges made against the railroads 
in the preceding week by the New Deal’s 
Prosecutor, Berge in his Kansas City speech 
—which allegations have now become the 
basis of the Justice Department’s “anti- 
trust” suit against the railroads. His ex- 
amination of the principal points of the 
Berge onslaught are reviewed on page 338 
herein—as is also his statement indicative 
of the magnitude of the carriers’ research 
activities. 

* 
TRAFFIC FLATTENS OUT: Ton- 
miles of revenue freight handled by the 
railroads in July were 63,750 billion, com- 
pared to 63,742 billion in July, 1943. You 
have to move five places to the right of 
the decimal to find any percentage in- 
crease. For the seven months, though, the 
total is still 4% per cent above last year. 

ie 
MAY RAILROADS COMPETE?: 
This question, seemingly, must be answered 
in the negative—in the light of Washing- 
ton developments reported in the news 
pages and elsewhere in this issue. An 
I. C. C. examiner has recommended that 
all-commodity rates by the railroads from 
northern Atlant’c Coast points to Chatta- 
nooga and Birmingham be struck down as 
likely to offer some competition to coast- 
wise vessels. The railroads have to be 
there to handle the business when the boats 
ire otherwise engaged, but they dare not 
bid for such traffic when the boats want it 
because, argues the I. C. C. examiner, it 
s the policy of Congress to sustain a 
‘strong, adequate, and efficient merchant 
marine.” The Biddle suit aga‘nst the 
railroads includes among the carriers’ al- 


The Week at a Glanee 


leged sins a charge that they have sought 
legislatively to prevent long-haul truck oper- 
ators from gaining or retaining undue ad- 
vantages in the use of the public highways— 
while no action has been instituted to re- 
strain these operators from seeking such 
advantages. The logic, such as it is, of the 
position of these government officials is 
that the railroads must remain passively 
relaxed to all the onslaughts of competition 
—but, nevertheless, they must contrive also 
(by what means, it is not stated) to be 
physically and financially strong so they 
can take over all the traffic of these com- 
petitors whenever the latter find it more 
profitable or otherwise desirable to divert 
their efforts elsewhere. 
® 

PAY TOO MUCH FOR FUEL: The 
railroads pay more for their coal than they 
ought to—in the opinion of an I. C. C. econ- 
omist whose report on the subject is re- 
viewed in our news pages. The carriers 
suffer under a differential price—higher 
than that paid by industrial users of coal 
—resulting from their “reciprocal buying” 
practices, according to this report. The 
railroads are also accused of “lagging be- 
hind” other industries in the development 
of specifications for the fuel they buy. 


Despite these critical observations, the re-, 


port indicates that fuel outlays by the rail- 
roads were 8.4 per cent of operationg ex- 
penses in 1942, as compared to 14 per cent 
in 1917. Bituminous coal comprised 77 
per cent of railroad fuel in 1942, compared 
to 92 per cent in 1899. 

CAPITAL FROM EARNINGS: From 
1912 to 1932, investment in railroad prop- 
erty increased $9.8 billion, but railroad 
capitalization rose less than $2.2 billion. 
Production by the railroads of ton-miles and 
passenger-miles was almost three times as 
great in 1942 as in 1912—a performance 
obviously impossible except for large addi- 
tions to capital. The leading editorial 
herein cites these and other significant fig- 
ures from the “Railroads in This Century” 
booklet issued by the A. A. R.’s Committee 
for the Study of Transportation—indicating 
therefrom the great strengthening in the 
carriers’ capital structure which has oc- 
curred during the past three decades. It 
raises the question as to what earnings the 
railroads will be allowed in the post-war 
years, so that they may continue to 
strengthen themselves physically and finan- 
cially to the public advantage. 

a 


ROCK ISLAND 4-8-4’s: The Rock 
Island has got itself 10 more engines, which 
embody evolutionary development of the 
road’s effective 5000 series of power, ac- 
quisition of which was begun in 1929. The 
new locomotives (described and illustrated 
elsewhere in these pages) are somewhat 
heavier than their predecessors; have 
larger drivers, fireboxes, and _ tenders; 
operate at higher steam pressure. This series 
of locomotives is the Rock Island’s prin- 
cipal reliance for freight power on its 
heavy-traffic lines from Chicago to the 
Southwest, and between Council Bluffs and 
Colorado. 






THE “NEED” FOR TRANSPORT: 
It is certainly no novelty any more to read 
in one’s local paper where some business 
group is proclaiming that the community 
“needs” more super-highways, that traffic 
on the local river “needs” deeper channels, 
or that the area “needs” a super-duper air- 
port. The existence of such “needs” is 
assumed to justify a “demand” on Congress 
or the state legislature or the city council 
that such “needs” be met by an expenditure 
of taxpayers’ money. An editorial in this 
issue deals with the economic degeneracy 
involved in giving such political expression 
to economic wants. When America’s busi- 
ness men did their thinking in terms of self- 
reliance instead of doles, they didn’t go 
running to politicians with their “needs”— 
but dug down into their jeans for what 
they wanted. The editorial suggests further 
that there must continue to be an inade- 
quate degree of railroad improvement and 
modernization, so long as such betterments 
are privately financed—while rival trans- 
portation plant has no limit on its expan- 
sion so long as the voters acquiesce. 


THRIFTY MODERNISM: Station fa- 
cilities, readjusted to the shifts in physical re- 
quirements which have come as other forms 
of city transport have overcome the domi- 
nance of the trolley car, do not (happily) 
in most cases require the junking of the old 
“deepo.” If the structure is sound and em- 
braces enough space—quite likely a little 
engineering skill in the rearrangement of 
facilities to meet the changes in the flow and 
dynamic of the crowd, plus the application 
of the somewhat nudely metallic decor which 
the public now associates with its concept 
of progress, will turn the trick. A specific 
and striking instance of this hearteningly 
thrifty device to meet what, in many places, 
is a painful want is afforded by the mod- 
ernization job on St. Louis’ union station, 
described in this issue. 
os 

WANTED—AN AIR POLICY: West 
Virginia’s Congressman Randolph has in- 
troduced a resolution calling for an ap- 
pointment of a joint commission to provide 
the nation with a consistent policy em- 
bracing all phases of aviation development 
—to replace the present wide variety of 
particularistic efforts, each primarily con- 
cerned with some special segment of the 
whole. In his laudable effort thus to cir- 
cumvent the evils of particularism, Mr. 
Randolph seemingly has not considered the 
fact that all of aviation is itself only a 
segment of the whole of transportation— 
the health of all of which is the real locus 
of the public interest. If aviation is par- 
ticularistically developed, regardless of the 
public interest in maintaining other equally- 
vital transportation services, the national 
interest will not be served. The Randolph 
proposal does not involve just another 
“study board”—whose findings would be 
morally binding on no one. Rather, the 
proposed “commission” would give direct 
representation to both legislative and execu- 
tive branches of the government and to 
various segments of the public, placing 
each under some obligation to subscribe to 
the findings. 
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INCE December, 1942, the Burlington has used 1000 Hp. Diesel switchers in its two 

hump classification yards at Galesburg, IIl., which have facilities for handling 10,000 

| cars every 24 hours. The high available tractive effort and flexibility enable the Diesels to 

| | hump up to 200 more cars in eight hours than is generally experienced with other types of 

power. Between January 1, 1943, and January 31, 1944, C.B. & Q. 1000 Hp. Diesel switchers 

Nos. 9216 and 9218 built by Electro-Motive Division of General Motors were assigned to 

\at | this service — worked a combined total of 17,577 hours with an average availability of 97.5 
percent — 100 percent availability was recorded for seven and eight months respectively. 





* BACK THE INVASIONS — BUY MORE WAR BONDS * 
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“Railroads in this Century” i} 


“Railroads in this Century” is the title of a brochure presenting sta- 
tistically a history of United States railways beginning with 1900, 
which has been published by the Railroad Committee for the Study of P| 
Transportation of the Association of American Railroads. Few per- 
sons like to study statistics, but they are the only form in which the 
development and activities of a great industry such as the railroads | 
can be accurately surveyed, and the data in this brochure, much of iti 
which are revisions, in the interest of clarity, of data previously pub- ) 
lished elsewhere, will repay study by all who desire to inform them- 
selves regarding past, present and prospective trends in the industry. 












































Railroad Investment and Capitalization, 1912 to 1942 


: 
Investment in ii 







Road and Equipment Net Capitalization 
(millions) (millions) 
tks REE wee Parole Cor bee Cape See wees baa deed $16,005 $15,126 







| 
| 
ON isd nat athiech nls a nice 5% sibel savas 20,580 17,280 i 









10-year increase ............... cau ca dcdcateeensoen $4,575 $2,154 f ih 
OPES TEES RS NEI OT OPPS Oe ONO PT 26,087 18,894 ee 
SN ia sie via ees $5.50 < Coane RD S Fa Ma cs 5,507 1,614 Hee aw 
ES OR er re meine See 10,082 3,768 i | ag 
bits Sahai 5-355 Sein dicate ica WGDT én BaeeSs 25,838 17,315 my a 
ESE ER EEE, CME Sd A ape 249 1,579 we 4 
ME INE G5 Liang cAe Ropes asnvebaeshecwes 9,833 2,189 i a i 
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Measured by ton-miles and passenger-miles, the railways rendered ij a 


they had to make a large investment in expanding their facilities—as 
well as greatly to increase their operating efficiency. They used to be 
constantly criticized upon the ground that they were “over-capital- his 
ized”—i.e., had increased their capitalization much more than their in- ‘| if 
vestment. As this ancient charge recently has been revived by Vice- ig 
President Wallace and Assistant Attorney Berge in widely-heralded ii 

public addresses, the last thirty years’ record of increases in invest- iq 
ment in road and equipment and in net capitalization (par value of 
securities actually outstanding in the hands of the public), as taken 
from reports of the Interstate Commerce Commission and given in the |! 
A. A. R.’s brochure, is highly significant. 1a 








panying table. They show that in 1912 investment was $16 billion 

and net capitalization $15 billion. In the decade ending with 1922 

investment increased $414 billion and net capitalization $2 billion. i 
In the decade ending with 1932 investment increased $5%% billion and Hii 
net capitalization only a little more than $1% billion. Thus in twenty Hi 
years investment increased $10 billion—from $16 billion to $26 billion— Tai 
while nét capitalization increased only $334 billion—from $15 billion 
‘to less than $19 billion. In the decade ending with 1942 investment 
decreased $249 million—because more equipment and other property was 
retired than acquired—while net capitalization decreased $144 billion. 
The net results of thirty years’ changes (1912 compared with 1942) Tye 
were an increase in investment of $9 billion $833 million and an increase Hate 
in net capitalization of only $2 billion $189 million. Investment eal 
exceeded net capitalization in 1912 by $1 billion or 5.8 per cent; ml & 


The figures for 1912, 1922, 1932 and 1942 are presented in an accom- | | : 











almost three times as much freight and passenger service in 1942 as 
thirty years before in 1912. To render this greatly increased service, 
































investment exceeded net capitalization in 1942 by 
$814 billion, or almost 50 per cent. 

This record demonstrates conclusively that for 
thirty years the railways have been financed with 
extreme conservatism. The increase in their in- 
vestment which has enabled them to cope with the 
enormously increased freight and passenger traffic 
of World War II was made, as the facts given indi- 
cate, only in small part with capital derived from 
the sale of securities, and by a large preponderance 
with earnings made before the depression which 
actually belonged to their stockholders and could 
have been paid out in dividends. 


In the period following the last war the railways 
needed to make, and did make, large expenditures 
and investment for the rehabilitation, expansion 
and improvement of their properties. Their needs 
of the same kind will be larger following the pres- 
ent war because they will have passed through at 
least a decade and a half of restricted development 
due to both depression and war. 

Affording the railways opportunity to make the 
net earnings and expenditures they will need to 
make would be one of the most important possible 
contributions to post-war prosperity and employ- 
ment. 





How Determine “Need” for 
Transportation Improvements? 


For a quarter of a century the transportation plant 
of this country has been expanded to meet “needs” 
which have, in increasing degree, been expressed po- 
litically rather than economically: A “need” for trans- 
portation—like a need for anything else—is given 
economic expression only when customers with money 
in their pockets show a desire to pay for enlarged and 
improved services, and thus motivate private capitalists, 
in their quest for profits, to provide the necessary 
facilities. 

A “need” expressed politically doesn’t require any 
money in the customer’s pocket—or, anyhow, very 
little; such a “need” is expressed, not by money, but 
by votes. All the enormous expansion of inland water- 
ways which has occurred since World War I has come 
entirely in response to a “need” expressed politically 
and not economically. : 

Those who have “demanded” this expansion have 
not put up any of their own money or offered induce- 
ments for other owners of private capital to pay for 
inland waterways they have said they “needed.” All 
they have put up has been their votes for expenditures 
of the taxpayers’ money. 

The “need”. and “demand” for highways has also 
been expressed politically to a far larger degree than 
economically. It is true that users of the highways, 
by excise fees on gasoline and payment for license 
tags, do in considerable measure defray the outlays 
upon highways. But there is little or no connection 
between the payments exacted from specific highway 
users and the kind of highways provided for them or 
the cost of their use of the highways. The farmer in 
his jallopy or small truck—because of the greater 
gasoline consumption on the relatively inferior roads 
provided in outlying areas—actually pays more heavily 
for his ton-mileage on the highways than do the great 
interurban trucks which whisk along on the easy grades 
of super-highways, some stretches of which have cost 
upwards of $1,000,000 per mile to build. 

Even if payments from highway users as a whole, 


collected as at present in gasoline excises and license 
fees, were increased to equal the aggregate cost of 
highways, the characteristic of political rather than 
economic control of capital expenditures will still per- 
sist as long as especially expensive installations (e.g., 
viaducts and super-highways) are financed by exac- 
tions from all highway users rather than from the 
particular traffic which “demands” such costly facilities. 

The so-called report on “Toll Roads and Free Roads” 
by the Public Roads Adfninistration, which is the 
principal basis for current planning of post-war high- 
way construction, while recommending the building of 
of a system of inter-regional super-highways, neverthe- 
fess contends that tolls collected from prospective users 
of such roads would not defray their costs. Which 
means, in plain English, that there exists a political 
“need” for such highways, but little or no economic 
demand or need for them. 

The proposal is now being actively advanced that 
airports be similarly constructed with political “need” 
rather than economic demand (as expressed by potential 
paying customers) to determine the location and the 
magnitude of the expenditures to be made. Instead 
of trusting to profit-seeking private capital to locate 
and build airport facilities wherever. the prospects are 
that there would be sufficient paying users of them 
to make the investment profitable, it is proposed to 
depend on bureaucratic wisdom to locate the airports 
and determine the amount to be invested in each. This 
approach to airport development was advocated with 


_ great clarity in an address by Assistant Secretary of 


Commerce Burden, reviewed in the Railway Age of 
July 29, page 212, and approved in principle in the 
recent referendum by the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States and also reported in our July 29 issue. 

The railroads—and the civilian and military traffic 
men who realize their utter dependence upon adequate 
and modern railway transportation service—may well 
ponder the significance to them of this ascendency of 
political over economic demand as the effective means 
by which has been secured practically all of the net 
increase which has occurred in the nation’s transpor- 
tation plant in the past fifteen years. Jf a user of 
transportation feels a “need” for improved service, why 
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shoul€ he any longer express this “need” economically 
with his own money, when he can, instead, give the 
same “need” political expression, and get his improve- 
ments at somebody else’s expense? Such is the plain 
invitation in the present national policy toward trans- 
portation. 

Can railroad service be kept up-to-date and adequate 
to the needs of military and civilian shippers who must 
have such service, so long as the railroads are the only 
means of transportation upon which there occur no 
capital expenditures motivated by politics and charged 
in part or in whole to those who do not need or de- 
mand such improvements ? 


Modern Steam Power 
Is Built Around the Boiler 


Many times, in these columns, attention has been 
directed to the characteristics of modern steam power 
that have made units built within the past 10 years so 
valuable in the handling of the tremendously increased 
volume of traffic brought about by the war. Of all 
improvements in locomotive design and accessories, 
such as roller bearings, cast beds, boosters, feedwater 
heaters and mechanical lubrication, none is of greater 
importance than the changes that have contributed to 
increased boiler capacity. Years ago, when two-wheel 
trailer trucks placed a limit on the size of boilers and 
fireboxes a locomotive was designed to do a specific 


Maybe the Railroad Fellow Is Trading at the Wrong Store 


job and not expected to be used beyond the limit of 
that requirement. Helper service had not yet gone out 
of style in railroading. 

In the description of the new 4-8-4 locomotives for 
the Rock Island, which appears elsewhere in this issue, 
the table of comparative characteristics of three groups 
of locomotives built over a period of 15 years shows 


what the trend has been. In 1929 the Rock Island 
ordered its first 5000-class 4-8-4 locomotive—a unit 
having 66,700 Ib. tractive force; 26-in. by 32-in. cyl- 
inders; 88.3 sq. ft. of grate area and 7,786 sq. ft. of 
combined heating surface. These locomotives were built 
with 69-in. wheels and equipped with tender having a 
water capacity of 15,000 gal. and a coal capacity of 20 
tons. 

The new locomotives, have practically the same trac- 
tive force—67,000 Ilb.—with 270 lb. boiler pressure 
(20 lb. more than the original units) ; the same size cyl- 
inders and 74-in. drivers. The boilers, however, are 
a different matter. First the fireboxes are larger—12 
in. greater length, providing an increase of 8 sq. ft. 
in grate area—and the combustion chambers are longer 
by 30 in. The length of the tubes is 18 in. less than 
in the original locomotives and the combined heating 
surface is 6,011 sq. ft. as compared with the 7,686 sq. ft. 
These changes are indicative of the increasing im- 
portance with which combustion conditions are re- 
garded. 

Aside from these changes in the design of the 
boiler, it is of interest to note that the original locomo- 
tives have since been equipped with larger capacity 
tenders and roller bearings 
throughout. 

Here is concrete evidence 
of evolution in locomotive 
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design. These are the type 
of locomotives that are haul- 
ing the heavy burden of war- 
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time traffic. The combina- 
tion of the characteristics 
which are listed above are 
those that enable modern 
power to haul heavier trains 
at higher speed; to average 
from 9,000 to 12,000 miles 
a month in freight service ; 
to stay out of the shop for 
24 months, ~or 250,000 
miles, between shoppings for 
general repairs; to turn at 
terminals in an average time 
of two hours or less and to 
do all these things at no in- 
crease in cost per locomo- 
tive-mile. 

A locomotive is said to be 
no better than its boiler and 
the performance of such 
units as these bears testi- 
mony to that truth. 
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20-Year-Old Station Made Modern 


Rehabilitation of interior of St. 
Louis’ terminal brings it up-to- 
date and increases capacity 
without addition of any space 
and at relatively small cost* 


the 50-year-old Union Station at St. Louis, Mo., 

has so altered and improved its appearance, in- 
creased its capacity and added to the comfort of patrons 
that it is difficult to realize that this structure is not 
newly designed but, actually, was built 50 years ago. 
Instead of the drab walls, dull floors, unattractive and 
uncomfortable seats, ineffective lighting, crowded waiting 
rooms, and generally gloomy appearance that had char- 
acterized this station for many years, the traveler now 
steps into rooms that are bright, cheerful, attractive and 
well-lighted; that are fitted with comfortable, inviting 
seats; and that, despite the unusually heavy movement 
of passengers through this important railway center, are 
uncrowded. 

Standing as the principal gateway to a considerable 
area of the South and Southwest, St. Louis is the second 
most important railway center on the North American 
continent. Seventeen trunk railways enter the city over 
23 separate lines, all of which operate passenger trains 
into and out of the city, and all but one of them use the 
facilities of the Union Station. 


CU the 50-yex modernization of the public facilities in 


Gradually Became Outmoded 


This station, which was completed in 1894, fronts for 
more than 700 ft. on Market street, and extends from 
Eighteenth to Twentieth street. Built during a period 
when the tempo of travel was more deliberate than now, 
and designed to handle a volume of passenger traffic well 
below that of today, the facilities for serving the public 
had gradually become outmoded. Furthermore, the sit- 
uation suddenly became acute with the tremendous in- 
crease in passenger traffic that began shortly before our 
entrance into the war, with the result that the facilities 
also became inadequate, some of them grossly so, to 
perform the functions for which they were intended. 

Situated outside the central business district of the 
city, with a larger percentage than usual of the arriving 
passengers remaining in the station awaiting connecting 
trains, it has always been necessary to provide more 
extensive restaurant, lunch counter, store, news stand, 
telegraph and telephone facilities for their accommoda- 
tion than are commonly provided. These facilities occupy 
a relatively large area of the floor space on the track level. 

One of the outstanding features of the original design 
was a train concourse 70 ft. wide, extending the full 
width of the 32-track trainshed. Some years ago, ten 
station tracks were added west of the trainshed, at which 
time the concourse was extended to the baggage room on 
Twentieth street, so that it is now 708 ft. 6 in. long. In 
recent years, this concourse has been known as the Mid- 





* September 1 marks the fiftieth anniversary of the opening of the Union 
Station at St. Louis, Mo., which will be celebrated with appropriate 


ceremonies on that date. 
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The Grand Hall Is Now a Popular Waiting Room—U. S. 0. 
Quarters Can Be Seen Through the Arches 


way. Because of the large floor area, a considerable 
number of concessions were located in the Midway. 
where they were easily accessible to persons hurrying to 
and from trains. This location also released floor space 
in the none-too-commodious waiting room on this level. 

The main entrance to the station is from Market street, 
on the north, by means of a wide stairway that leads to 
the track level and, by flanking stairways, to the Grand 
Hall on the floor above. Except for a few minor changes, 
principally to accommodate concessions, which did not 
affect the general arrangement, the lower floor had re- 
mained unaltered since the station was opened 50 years 
ago. 

Approximately the west half of this floor was de- 
voted to restaurant, taxi, baggage and other facilities. 
Beyond these facilities, but incorporated as an integral 
part of the station building, there is an 86-room hotel. 
The east half of the lower floor was occupied by a wait- 
ing room, the ticket office, an immigrant room and a 
number of concessions. 

Originally, the Midway was separated from the train- 





Looking Toward Former Ticket Office. New Ticket Counter 
at Right—Note Treatment of Columns and Lighting 
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shed by a high iron-picket fence, which was later covered 
with sheet metal to conserve heat.. One of the first and 
most striking items in the modernization program was 
to replace this unsightly fence with an attractive wall 
of gypsum tile, into which were inserted large plate- 
glass panels extending to the height of the doors, giving 
a clear view of the trainshed. Sliding doors of rift oak 
with circular panels of plate glass, were also installed to 
give decess to the train platforms. 

As the next item in the program, all concessions were 
cleared from the areas they had occupied in the center of 
the Midway, to locations behind a line that was estab- 
lished 14 ft. south of the south exterior wall of the 
station. All of the furniture and fittings for these con- 
cessions are of rift oak, “streamlined” to correspond 
with the general motif of the modernization within the 
building. Despite its drab and depressing appearance, 
the old concrete floor in the Midway was in generally 
good condition, although worn places were leveled and 
several minor areas were repaired. The whole atmosphere 
of this area was brightened and enlivened by the installa- 
tion of a terrazzo topping over the concrete floor, with 
lark arrows pointing to each of the doors leading to 
the train platforms. 


“Dolling Up” the Midway 


\nother outstanding improvement was made in the 
lighting of the Midway. To illuminate this area, two 
louble rows of 6-tube cold-cathode neon lights were 
installed behind ground-glass panels just below the roof 
trusses, in such a way as to provide continuous parallel 
lighting panels for the full length of the Midway. These 
lights, which can be controlled as to. brilliance, produce 
a striking effect, which is in strong contrast with the 
ineffective lighting which they replaced. This area is 
heated by means of revolving unit heaters suspended 
from the roof trusses, with live steam from the central 
power plant, which is located along Eighteenth street 
south of the trainshed. 

As an added convenience for departing passengers and 
of persons waiting for arriving trains, information facili- 
ties were moved to the Midway, and a_ new train-infor- 
mation booth and operating telegraph office was con- 
structed of hollow tile in the wall between the Midway 
and the trainshed. This booth is provided with a counter 
ver which oral information is imparted, and with a 
megaphone connected to a public address system serving 


the Midway, waiting rooms and the Grand Hall and with 
a train board which shows up-to-the-minute information, 
by train name as well as number, concerning the time and 
track assignments of the 85 inbound and the 86 outbound 
scheduled trains that arrive and depart each day. In- 
formation regarding the movement of these trains is sent 
to the telegraph office, from which it is relayed to the 
attendants in the booth. 


Grand Hall Is Modernized 


A new room 35 ft., 3 in. by 65 ft., 10 in. was built 
over the 18th street stairway to house the telephone 
information and Pullman reservation service with mate- 
rially improved service to the traveling public. This 
room is treated acoustically and ventilated mechanically, 
has a lighting system similar to that in the Midway, 
and is provided with toilets and lockers. 

As an added service to patrons who have a limited 
time to wait for their trains and for those waiting for 
arriving trains, who throng the Midway at all hours, 
comfortable station seats of rift oak were installed the 
full length of this concourse. There are, however, sev- 
eral interruptions to the uniform spacing of these seats 
to provide wider intervals at points of maximum lateral 
travel. 

When the station was placed in service originally, it 
was intended that the Grand Hall on the upper floor 
should be the main waiting room, and it was fitted for 
this purpose with what was then the most up-to-date sta- 
tion seating. To the east of this room, but reached 
through a corridor, there was a large women’s waiting 
room, with a commodious retiring room, and a separate 
toilet which included a wash room and two baths. In 
the center of the Grand Hall were two open wells to 
the lower floor. However, the accommodations on this 
floor were never popular and over the whole period from 
the opening of the station they had been little used. 

In the modernization of this floor, the open wells were 
closed and the entire Grand Hall floor covered with ter- 
razzo floor having a brown border. The walls and arched 
ceiling were cleaned and redecorated, but were not 
changed otherwise. Lamps of the floodlight type were 
inserted in the ceiling to give ample and well-distrib- 
uted lighting over the entire floor area. This room was 
then furnished with units of upholstered seating, which 
can be moved and arranged as desired, and which were 
designed for both comfort and appearance. Writing 





“Streamlined” Midway with Adequate Lighting, Attractive Surroundings and Clear Passages, Bears 
Little Resemblance to Old Concourse 
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desks were placed at the South windows. As a result 
of these changes, and in contrast with its former appear- 
ance, this room, which now possesses the atmosphere 
of a club lounge, is attractive and restful, and has be- 
come the most popular waiting area in the station. 

Only minor changes were made in the women’s room 
on this floor. These were the replacement of the old 
lighting fixtures with fluorescent lights to give a softer 
and more uniform lighting. However, the oak wainscot 
and trim were cleaned and refinished, and the plaster 
walls were painted an ivory tint. Upholstered furniture 
corresponding with that in the Grand Hall also replaced 
the old fixed station seats in this room. 

In the corridor extending between the Grand Hall 
and this room, the floor was covered with Tile-Tex, a 
variegated asphalt floor tile, with brown predominating, 
laid in a diagonal pattern. ‘This floor is surmounted 
with a dado course of Monowall, of corresponding brown, 
having the appearance of dark marble. Above this the 
hollow-tile partition wall is plastered to the molded- 
plaster ceiling border. Fluorescent lights were also in- 
stalled in this passage. 

South of the corridor and east of the Grand Hall, 
quarters were provided for the traveler’s-aid organiza- 
tion, consisting of an office and a public room. In pre- 
paring the latter, an asphalt tile floor of alternate blocks 
of brown and black was laid, and a wainscot of Linowall, 
an asphalt product resembling grained wood, was applied 
to the walls. Above this, the plaster walls were cleaned 
and painted. Office furniture was supplied in keeping 
with the remainder of the furnishings on this floor. 

West of the Grand Hall, the Pullman reservation and 
telephone information forces, the janitors and the porters 
were moved to new quarters and the space thus vacated 
was turned over to the U. S. O. The three existing 
walls were redecorated. A lunch counter was placed 
along the south wall, and racks for checking soldiers’ 
baggage were erected in the corridor along the north 
side of the building. The floor was covered with inlaid 
linoleum, and oak writing desks, and oak chairs with 
leather seats and backs were provided for the soldiers 
using this accommodation. As in the other rooms on 
this floor, fluorescent lights were installed. 

While the alterations and decorations that have been 
mentioned have converted somewhat gloomy and out- 
moded waiting rooms into attractive, comfortable quar- 
ters, with a snappy modern appearance that has reversed 
the attitude of the public with respect to their use—the 
changes involved no major changes in the original ar- 
rangement and only a few minor ones. In contrast, 
both the arrangement and the appearance of the facili- 
ties on the lower floor have been altered completely, as 
a result of which a surprisingly large amount of addi- 
tional room has become available for the comfort and 
convenience of the patrons of the roads using this 
station. 


Tickets Now Sold Over the Counter 


Little improvement could be made on this floor with- 
out a complete rearrangement of the existing facilities, 
the most serious obstacle being the ticket office. This 
office, which had been planned for the rapid sale of 
tickets under the conditions of a half-century ago, was 
located about 50 ft. east of the Grand staircase, to one 
side of the principal lines of travel through the station. 
It was 78 ft. by 32 ft. in area and was provided with 
36 ticket windows just prior to the World’s Fair in 1903, 
only 6 of which faced the waiting room, the remainder 
being along a 16-ft. passage between the waiting room 
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It Was Sometimes Difficult to Buy Tickets Under 
the Former Arrangement 


and the immigrant room. Patrons disliked to use the 
windows along the passage, and they have been partly 
closed for years. As a result, efforts to handle the 
ticket sales through the six windows facing the waiting 
room often resulted in much congestion on the patrons’ 
side and slowed down sales quite definitely because oi 
the amount of walking required of the sales staff in 
going to and from the standard ticket cases, of which 
each road had one or more. 

Accordingly, a new “streamlined” ticket office, de 
signed for over-the-counter sales, horseshoe in shape, 
with counter space for 16 ticket sellers, was built on 
the south side of the waiting room opposite the Grand 
staircase. The ticket-selling facilities included a dual 
purpose, two-story building 65 ft. long, extending to the 
14-ft. concession line in the Midway, to house the cashier 
and agent and to provide ticket storage and lockers on 
the second floor. This building also includes room for 
long distance and local telephone pay services of the 
Southwestern Bell Telephone Company, which are acces- 
sible from both the waiting room and the Midway. To 
add to the “streamlined” effect of the ticket counter, a 
curtain wall, corresponding with the contour of the 
counter, was dropped from the ceiling of the waiting 
room and frescoed with an historic scene depicting the 
St. Louis river front, with the Eads bridge in the back- 
ground. 

Taking a cue from the inconvenient arrangement of 
the ticket cases in the old office, new cases were designed 
which have reduced travel between the counter and the 
cases to the minimum, and, despite the fact that every 
ticket seller sells tickets for each of the 16 roads using 
the station, none of them is now more than a few steps 
from the tickets he requires. 

With the new ticket office in service, the old office 
was torn out and this space and the old immigrant room 
were utilized for waiting-room purposes, giving a total 
area 233 ft. long by an average width of about 50 ft. In 
the modernization program that followed, the west 
wall of the immigrant room was moved west about 20 
ft., enlarging this room to 60 ft. by 75 ft. At the same 
time, the obsoléte toilets east of this room were replaced 


with modern fixtures and furnishings, a new men’s pay | 


toilet was constructed in the sub-basement-and a rest 
and powder room for women provided. 
Centrally-located double-swinging doors connect the 
east waiting room with the main waiting room. The 
floor has been relaid with Tile-Tex, an asphalt floor 
tile, in square pattern laid diagonally with the blocks 
in three tones of brown. The east, north and south walls 
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of this room remain unchanged, but they were cleaned 
and painted with light paint to transform the former 
gloomy appearance to one of cheerfulness. As an added 
service to patrons of the station, a new lunch counter 
and a newly-equipped kitchen replace the old immigrant- 
quarters lunch room. The counter is of re-conditioned 
marble and the station seats, which provide room for 
108 persons, are rift-oak, in keeping with the remainder 
of the finish on this floor. To heighten the “streamlined” 
effect, fluorescent lamps give a soft and uniformly-dis- 
tributed light. 


Main Waiting Room Gets Face Lifted 


It was in the main waiting room, however, that the 
greatest change in appearance and convenience took place, 
in which an exceedingly unattractive and depressing 
room has been transposed into one that is bright and 
lively. With the old ticket office out of the way and 
with the east waiting room enclosed, an area of apprexi- 
mately 170 ft. by 50 ft. became available, and this sec- 
tion of the station was modernized effectively from floor 
to ceiling. As the plan was carried out, the ticket counter, 
furnishings and concessions fit into a harmonious whole, 
with none arousing any sense of obtrusiveness. 

One of the problems connected with the preparation 
of the plans was the treatment of three lines of cast-iron 
columns, which were spaced 24 ft. longitudinally and 20 
ft. transversely. At some time they had been built out 
with plaster to increase their diameters, more nearly 
proportioning them to the size of the room. As they 
stood, however, they could not be made to fit into any 
acceptable scheme, and they could not be removed be- 
cause they carry all floors above. The problem was 
solved by enclosing them with plain-surfaced rift-oak 
covers, to give them the appearance of enlarged square 
columns, and the manner in which they now fit into the 
decorative scheme is little less than astonishing to one 
who was familiar with their former appearance. 

The floor in this area was resurfaced to permit appli- 
cation of Tile-Tex flooring corresponding with that in 
the east waiting room and in the lobby and travelers’ 
aid on the floor above. The wainscot of dark-green 
glazed brick, which had been a feature of this room for 
50 years, was left in place, but was covered with mar- 
bleized Monowall, similar to that in the corridor on the 
floor above. Above this, the walls were finished with 
gypsum acoustical tile. 

From the line of the old ticket office, the original 
beamed ceiling was retained, except over one bay on each 
side of the new ticket counter, where the ceiling was 
dropped to the lower side of the beams and was given 
special decorative treatnfent. However, the same acous- 
tical tile was applied over the ceiling area of this room 
trom the east waiting room to the west line of the old 
ticket office, that was used on the walls. As was done 
in all other areas included in the modernization program, 
fluorescent lighting was installed in this room, the lamps 
being inserted behind frosted-glass panels, which were 
set flush with the ceiling to give maximum dispersion 
and softness. Oak seats duplicating those in the Mid- 
way, were provided for this room. . 

A new counter, 35 ft. long, with 10-ft. returns on each 
end, was built against the west wall to serve Western 
Union. It is finished in oak to match the ticket counter. 

In a further effort to promote the convenience of pa- 
trons, the small parcel room near the west end of the 
‘tation, adjacent to the taxicab concourse, was built out 
to the 14-ft. concession line with a brick wall having a 
dressed-stone base and a brown glazed-tile belt course, 










corresponding with the main wall of the building. Two- 
story baggage racks were provided and a mezzanine 
floor over that portion projecting into the Midway. The 
office of the general baggage agent with the lost-and- 
found storage space, was moved from an “out of the 
way” location over the baggage room to the train-level 
floor, and with entrance directly from the Midway. With 
this improved facility in operation, the parcel room in 
the main waiting room was vacated and the passenger 
agents of the lines using the station were moved from 
the Midway into the space it had occupied. 

Redecofation of the Grand staircase and the installa- 
tion of a center rail on the flight down to the track level 
completed the work of modernization, except in the 
taxicab concourse. There a new sunken asphalt pave- 
ment was laid 8 in. below the concrete terrazzo-topped 
walks that were constructed on the east and west sides 
of this area. The concessionaire rehabilitated the restau- 
rant to correspond with the modernization of the railway 
facilities. Counters and furniture were replaced and 
rearranged. Glass blocks were installed in the north or 
Market street wall, the ceiling was dropped and the 
ceiling and walls were given acoustical treatment. 

Taken all in all, this station is an outstanding ex- 
ample of the improvement in the way of modernization 
that can be accomplished at relatively small cost, without 
altering the fundamental character of the building or 
adding to it, and with a few changes in walls and parti- 
tions and the installation of modern station furniture, 
capacity of the station has been increased manyfold. 

This project was executed under the general direction 
of Philip J. Watson, Jr., president, Terminal Railroad 
Association of St. Louis. The plans were prepared and 
the work was done under the direction of H. Austill, 
chief engineer. 





Photo courtesy Canadian Pacific 
C. P. R.’s Forecast in Postwar Design 


The “Bear River,” recently converted from a compartment-observation 
car to a diner with accommodations for 40, is now in service on the 
Canadian Pacific’s subsidiary, the Dominion Atlantic Railway, handling 
heavy troop movements from camps on the line between Digby, N. S., 
and Halifax. Deemed a “piece of practical postwar planning,” it is ex 

ted the car will be particularly suited for passenger traffic from the 

ew England States, which will return, with peace, to the D. A. R., at 
Yarmouth, N. § Two-tone French gray walls and indirect ceiling 
lights contribute to a freshness of interior. 
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Rock Island 4-8-4. Locomotives 


Ten units, built by American Locomotive Company, 
bring total of this type on road to 75 — Tractive 
force, 67,000 Ib. — Total engine weight, 467,000 Ib. 


URING the first part of this year the Chicago, 
Rock Island & Pacific added ten 4-8-4 type com- 
bination freight and passenger locomotives to its 


motive power inventory. These most recent units bear 
the road numbers 5100 to 5109 bringing the total of the 
5000 Class locomotives on the Rock Island to 75, all 
of which have been built by the American Locomotive 
Company. The first of this group,’a single locomotive 
No. 5000, was built in 1929* and followed by 64 more 
built in 1929 and 1930. A comparison of the character- 
istics of the present order with previous locomotives of 
the same wheel arrangement is shown in an accompany- 
ing tabulation. All of these 5000 Class locomotives are 
used on long runs varying from 495 to 520 miles in the 
territory between Chicago and Kansas City, Kans., 
Kansas City and Dalhart, Tex., Council Bluffs, lowa, and 
Limon, Colo. 

The original 5000 Class locomotives purchased in 1929 
and 1930 have since been equipped with roller bearings, 
74-in. driving wheels and 20,000-gal. tenders which im- 
provements have contributed to the ability of these lo- 
comotives to average as much as 8,700 miles a month. 


The Boiler and Accessories 


The boilers of these new locomotives are conical in 
type and are designed for a working pressure of 270 Ib. 
The outside diameter of the first ring is 8654 in. and 
the first ring is 98 in. outside diameter. These locomo- 
tives are oil fired and have fireboxes 144% ¢ in. long 
by 96% in. wide giving an equivalent grate area of 
96.3. The fireboxes are designed with three Nicholson 
syphons in the firebox which support the arch and one 
in the combustion chamber. The length of the com- 
bustion chamber is 84 in. 

The oil-burner arrangement is designed with the con- 
trols on the left side of the cab and installed with the 
burner on the center line of the boiler at the front of 
the firebox. The oil heater is located in the draft pan 
at the left side. The firebox is designed to provide for 


* Railway Age, December 7, 1929, page 1325. 
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the future application of a Standard BK stoker. Also 
flexible staybolts are used in the breaking zones of the 
firebox sides, in the combination chamber, throat. shiee: 
and backhead. 

Welding is used extensively in the construction oi 
these boilers. The junctions of the outside firebox and 
roof sheets are seal welded. The syphons are welded to 
the crown, throat and combustion chamber sheets and 
welding is used in numerous places in the construction 
and sealing of the firebox. 

There are 199 24-in. tubes and 58 5%4-in. flues with 
a length of 20 ft. over the tube sheets. The boilers are 
equipped with the Superheater Company’s Type A super- 
heater having 58 units with 1%4-in. outside diameter 
superheater pipes. The net gas area through the tubes 
and flues is 9.9 sq. ft. The American multiple front- 
end throttle is installed in the header. 

Water is fed to the boilers by one Nathan Type 4000 
injector, together with a Worthington Type 6gA feed- 
water heater. Fire fighting connections are installed in 
the delivery line of the feedwater pump. 

Other boiler accessories are the Electro-Chemical 
Foameter, Okadee blow-off cocks, Barco low water alarm 
and 3'%4-in. Ashton safety valves. 





Comparative Characteristics of Rock Island 4-8-4 Type 


Locomotives 

A OO. pine aes osiaba oak $000-5024 $025;5064 5100-5109 
Ba RRR OO re ae 1929-1930 1980 1944 
Bailder’s order No. .......... Ree S-1686 S-1920 
Total weight of engine, lb.... 434,000 436,000 467,000 
Tender a of tender (33 

Rens TA kc ctu eestoces 292,200 304,300 301,800 
Total engine and tender wheel- 

ey OER ee 88—0 38—0 95—11 
Boiler pressure, Ib. ........... 250 250 270 
Driving wheel diameter, in.... 69 69 74 
Tractive force, engine, Ib. .... 67,000 . 67,000 
Tractive force, booster, Ib. .... 13,100 13,100 eee 
Cylinder bore and stroke, in... 26 x 32 26 x 32 26 x 32 
Firebox length, in. .......... 132 is 1444/1 
Firebox width, in. .......... 96 96% 
eth BN We Oe cecse specks 88.3 88.3 96.3 
Evaporative ting surface 

DE eso ekas ease nS ane oa 5,443 5,443 4,573 
Superheating surface, sq. ft.... 2,243 2,243 1,438 
Tender water capacity, gals.... 15,000 15,000 21,500 
Tender fuel capacity ......... 20 tons 20 tons $,500 gal. 
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General Dimensions and Weights of the Chicago, Rock 
Island & Pacific 4-8-4 Type Locomotives 
Rock 
& Pacific 
. American 
Company 


id ime © ce 4 cheikh tah Chicago, Islanc 


Locomotiv« 


Snilder’s order number STs sv oe oRR aS Sas os Seen oan 
Road CIASS cewrecoccnseseveceteesectrereeseseoesesees R 67 
Yond nueeeee ic ober d Cade a s cha dads + de'Gedeh 65 wousts 510 51 
© bette Ua a his os We Vide ada benende> .1944 
rvice SED ee SP Pr el eee Freight 
tractive force, engine 85 per cent, Ib.. Fe 67,000 
in working order, 1b.: 280,000 
Si ee oe ey Pe rere rey eer . 87,500 
(roth SR Feared s00 teu bh tabaw secrets ; 
On trailing truck -+ 99,500 
Total: Sa: Goa ee ee eo ws Wb b 950-0 Sk 6 mee wie .467,000 
Tender C96 MRMOOD ik civicescasciseuece . .301,800 
Wheel bases, ft.-in. 
WwiViShe Ghul heb Me eo ow ies auacoewslees ° cvereevsiome. 
Cn eie, RE Ra cia seks cea eee tenes Sere ee 
Engine and tender, total .................. hr ..95—I11 
Driving wheels, diameter outside tires, in....... cn 0 
Cylinders, number, diameter and stroke, in.............(2) 26 x 32 
Valve gear, type ........ oe eepeereeenserseerers enact Walschaerts 
Valves, pistom type, Size, im. ....caccsccecccopen ee 
Muxinainan’: MIND MI BS SEA RS Se ei cewclédslncese .7% 
Boiler: 
Steam pressure, Ib. ...... sRadeebev bs Ce puegs sabe -270 — 
Diameter, first ring, inside, in. .............+..0005 84% 
FGROe Eo nbs cb Seb hemesindse <i ewan uuees 1441/16 
Firelie: Gere, RUE s chk o's 0s hicks Sole ttee 96% 
Combustion chamber length, in. ............--.-0+6. 84 
Arch tubes, number and diameter, in. ..............None 
Syphon MET A Paid. don wa ituts be cey's te esses 4 
Tubes, number and diameter, in. ..............+200: 199—2% 
Flues, number and diameter, in. ..............-005 58—5%4 
Length over tube sheets, ft.-in. .............2.... .. 20—0 
By a A A a a Oil 
Grate : OUOUEIOI NS Gk da osinds Holds bids WSs SSE es oe es 96.2 
jeating surfaces, sq. ft.: 
Firebox and comb. chamber Se aicheaink sonata Ohaaie 423 
Asch tubilibi sites as wae oss o ndbes bw readspekconsusie None 
SyphonsS $s ssgdsp <5 dele sess use 5ab ab 0 bhd od beesdee beu 155 
Fivebou, QU auisw ha cee dnc’ ebanse PALA pa ep an: HE 578 
Tubes at So aries an do cake tates CaS ineieels Oe 3,995 
Evaporaten sii ar ees woe tas eck cpa derends o <4 GaN eke 4,573 
Superbeatigy Eye Bg cc scceatecccss 1,438 
Combined evaporative and superheat .......... 6,011 
Tender 
Style .. cdi VR ucadba sh cbassee ccs imnvdskes pales Rectangular 
Water capacity, S3.: Si-gals 4c. ccc cc eects. . 21,500 
Fuel of] ‘QR Sis” « oc 05s Cbd is Odes ebehasnsacee Bae. . 
Trucks sciiihainct ss ss cdoancevetet oe Veerededee ees Six-wheel 


Foundation and Running Gear 


[hese locomotives are built with a General Steel Cast- 


ings Corporation’s cast-steel foundation bed in which 


‘ylinders, back heads and cradle supports are cast in- 


tegral, 


The engine trucks are General Steel Castings Corpo- 


ration’s four-wheel type equipped with coil and elliptic 
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springs. The trailer truck was also supplied by the General 
Steel Castings Corporation and is the four-wheel Delta 
type with the Timken lateral control device on the front 
axle. The wheel centers are the Boxpok type, 66 in. 
in diameter on which are mounted 74-in. open-hearth 
steel tires. Boxpok wheel centers, 38 in. in diameter 
are also used on the back trailer-truck wheels with 45-in. 
tires. All of the locomotive and tender axles are medium 
carbon steel and Timken roller bearings are used on all 
engine and tender axles. The driving axles are hol- 
low bored. The Alco lateral-motion device is used on 
No. 1 driving wheel. 

The cylinders are 26 in. bore by 32 in, stroke and are 
fitted with Hunt-Spiller gun iron bushings in both cyl- 
inders and valve chambers. The pistons are the forged 
Z type furnished by Carnegie-Illinois and fitted with 
Hunt-Spiller gun iron rings. The crossheads are the 
multiple bearing type tin lined and fitted with SAE 1065 
carbon steel keys. 

The piston valves are 12 in. in diameter with a maxi- 
mum travel of 75g in. The valve gear is the Walschaerts 
type with Multiroll needle roller bearings, controlled 
by an Alco Type G power reverse gear. The cut-off 
in full gear is 80 to 82 per cent. 

The crankpins are medium carbon steel and all except 
the front pins are hollow bored. The side and main rods 
are medium carbon steel and where floating bushings 
are used Hunt-Spiller fixed bushings are used with bronze 
floating bushings. 

In counterbalancing these locomotives, the wheels on 
axles Nos. 1, 3 and 4 are counterbalanced for a static 
overbalance of 147 Ib., 145 lb. and 144 Ib. respectively, 
without crossbalance considered. The main wheel, No. 
2, is crossbalanced with an overbalance of 93 Ib. on the 
right side and 146 Ib. on the 
left side. The main wheels 
have a single counterbalance 
segment at an angle of 7 deg. 
35 min. in advance of the 
centerline of the crank. 

The total weight of re- 
ciprocating parts is 1,997 Ib. 
per side of which 675 Ib. or 
34 per cent is balanced. The 
dynamic augment at diam- 
eter speed is 7,550 lb. at No. 
1 wheel, 7,450 Ib. at No. 3 
and 7,400 Ib. at No. 4. At 
the main wheel it is 4,780 Ib. 
on the right side and 7,500 
Ib. on the left. 

The spring rigging of 
these locomotives is the con- 
ventional type with equaliza- 
tion continuous from the 
front of the No. 1 wheel 
driving to the rear of the 
back trailer wheel. Coil 
springs are used at the ends 
of the. system and \-in. 
Fabreeka pads are used on 
all truck and driving semi- 
elliptic springs. 

Mechanical lubrication of cylinders, valves, guides, 
feedwater pump and throttle is furnished by a Nathan 
DV-7, 36-pint 14-feed mechanical lubricator on the right 
side and an identical lubricator on the left side supply- 
ing the valve-stem guides and crosshead, frame pedestal 
wedges, engine-truck center-pin guide and the radial buf- 


(Continued on page 337) 
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How the I. C. Trains New Employees 


Youths under draft age are schooled for yard and engine serv- 
ice, while young women are trained as operators and clerks 


by Wayne A. Johnston, 


Assistant Vice-President, Illinois Central 


Illinois Central at a central point would establish 

a school for training youths. Such a school was 
located at Carbondale, Ill., with the first class starting 
on April 5, 1943. We sent two rules examiners to 
Carbondale to open this school and assigned one con- 
ductor and one engineer to assist them. it was agreed, 
before the school was opened, that we would pay the 
living expenses of these young men, and we took over 
part of a hotel and arranged with a nearby restaurant 
to feed the: boys while at school. Each session of the 
school lasts for ten days and every student is expected 
to attend one complete session of the school. 

Prior to establishing this school at Carbondale, we 
visited with each division superintendent and his staff, 
explaining in detail the plan that we had in mind and 
the procedure to be followed. Our first step was for the 
division superintendents to call on all superintendents ot 
schools in their territory, as well as the newspapers. In 
many instances members of the boards of education were 
also contacted. The purpose of these calls was to in- 
form the public, and especially the school authorities, of 
our reason for encouraging young men 16 years of age 
to enter railroad service. We pointed out that these 
young men would be performing an essential bit of work 
during the emergency, and further, that their absence from 
school, during the war period, would not be any more 
serious to them than to the young men 18 years of age 
and older who were going into the armed forces. With 
only two exceptions, we received the hearty endorsement 
of the educational leaders, as well asthe newspapers. 


A T the beginning of 1943, it was decided that the 


Division Officers’ Plans 


Arrangements were made for division ofhcers to inform 
all of our employees of the arrangement, in order to 
obtain a large number of members of employees’ fam- 
ilies as students. We also endeavored to obtain addi- 
tional recruits by encouraging the young men whom we 
did obtain to solicit their friends. Other mediums, such 
as newspaper advertisements and circular letters, were 
used. Our special agents called on city, county and state 
officers to obtain the names and addresses of a large num- 
ber of young men 16 years of age. Calls were made on 
the families of these young men and our plan explained 
to the parents. Selective service boards were inter- 
viewed and asked to co-operate in sending to us any 
young men whom they might find unsuitable for military 
service. While this latter group, commonly classified 
4-F, were older than the young men secured from other 
sources, their classification exempted them from mili- 
tary service and in many cases their physical defects 
were not such as to disqualify them for our service. 

At the first school, 65 young men attended the open- 

This article is derived from an address delivered by Mr. Jolmston be- 


fore the recent annual meeting of the American Association of Railroad 
Superintendents. 
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ing session. This attendance continued, and, as it over- 
crowded our facilities, we established a second school 
at Memphis, Tenn., on June 16, 1943. Young men 
coming from points north of the Ohio river attended the 
school at Carbondale and those from south of the Ohio 
river attended the school at Memphis. As was the case 
at Carbondale, a conductor and an engineer were as- 
signed to assist in the instruction. One of our rules 
examiners remained at Carbondale and the other was 
transferred to Memphis. We housed and fed the young 
men who attended the Memphis school in practically the 
same manner as those attending the Carbondale school. 


Outline of Curriculum 


\ number of conferences were held prior to establish- 
ing the school at Carbondale and an outline was developed 
for the curriculum. We decided that a portion of each 
session would be held outdoors on the property, where 
the young men could see in action the operations taught 
in the classroom. The two primary reasons for the estab- 
lishment of the school were to give careful instruction 
on the book of rules and to instill practices of safety 
in the mind of each young man. A representative of our 
safety organization attends each session at the school 
and devotes one day to safety instruction. The general 
and executive officers of the railroad visit the school 
from time to time to indicate to the boys the interest 
that the officers have in their welfare. 

After the establishment of the schools at Carbondale 
and Memphis a situation developed on the Chicago Ter- 


minal which indicated the need for a school in Chicago to . 


meet the need of the terminal organization alone, and, 
accordingly, a third school was established at Markham 
yard on August 19, 1943. The course of instruction is 
the same as that given at the other two schools, This 
school, like the other two, has been very successful. Some 
2,500 young men have completed courses at the three 
schools and approximately 65 per cent of these young 
men are still in our service. : 

In all cases, those who have remained in our service 
have given a good account of themselves. We have had 
conferences at headquarters with the general chairmen 
of the running crafts for the purpose of soliciting their 
co-operation in the education of these young men. All 
of these general chairmen have lent their influence by 
talking in their lodges and with their men about the im- 
portance of helping to train these young men when they 
return from the schools. Our older employees have done 
a magnificent job in this respect. 

As the young men complete their course at the schools, 
they report to a trainmaster and he assigns them as 
switchmen, firemen or trainmen. For the purpose of 
learning the road or yard, they are assigned to work 8 
hours per day, for which they are compensated at the 
rate of 50 cents per hour. After they are thoroughly 
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familiar with the yard or road, they are examined by the 
trainmaster on the book of rules and, when passed, are 
assigned to regular service. If a lull in traffic should 
occur, resulting in a reduction in the number of men 
required, these young men go back to train themselves 
further in the yard or road and receive 50 cents an hour 
for each school day until they are needed again in regular 
work. Before the young men are sent to the schools, 
they are examined by our company doctors who give 
them a physical certificate. Additionally, a minor’s re- 
lease is executed by the parents. One of the outstanding 
features of our instruction is the field class. 

We also operate eight telegraph schools. Primarily, 
the procedure that is followed here is to co-operate with 
a high school located at a given point, and to recruit a 
large number of students to take a telegraph course. In- 
struction is given by some of our best operators or dis- 
patchers. We now have 300 operators in our service 
who have taken their instruction in these schools. The 
larger percentage of these operators are young women, 
and we have encouraged women to take such courses 
in preference to young men. During the course, in addi- 
tion to giving instruction on the Morse code, some atten- 
tion is paid to the book of rules and to the issuance of 
train orders. Some instruction is also given in station 
work. A manual has been prepared, setting forth the 
rules, reports and records covering station operation, for 
the guidance of new and inexperienced employees. When 
these students have completed their course, they are 
taken into the service at stations where they can be given 
additional instruction by the agent in charge, and are 
compensated at the rate of 50 cents per hour for eight 
hours. When regularly assigned to a station, they are 
given the rate of pay allowed at that point. 


Student Clerks 


Following the establishment of our schools, we estab- 
lished training also for “student clerks.” Primarily, we 
have used young women for this work, since any young 
men whom we obtain are assigned to train and engine 
service. Except for our suburban service on the Chi- 
cago Terminal area where we have some 60 to 75 young 
women employed as train collectors and train flagmen, 
we are using young women primarily as student clerks. 
Compensation is on the same basis as the other students 
—50 cents per hour for eight hours per day. These stu- 
dent clerks are given courses of instruction in freight 
house and yard office duties especially. They are not 
permitted to perform any work until it is felt by those 
in charge that they have attained sufficient proficiency. 
After attaining this proficiency, they are then assigned 
to clerical positions and compensated accordingly. 


Rating Charts Employed 


We are also training what are known as student-dis- 
patchers. These students are, generally speaking, se- 
lected from operators in service. To the extent that is 
practicable, rating charts are used which include person- 
ality, ability, age, aptitude, etc. These men are brought 
in to the division dispatching offices at various locations 
to observe the performance of each dispatcher on each of 
the tricks. They are later permitted to perform the work 
while the dispatcher observes. Practically all of the 
men selected have developed into first-class dispatchers 
and in some cases they are now breaking in for future 
chief dispatchers. During their student term they are 
compensated on the basis of $168 per month. 

Looking to the post-war period, a committee has been 
established on the Illinois Central known as the Employ- 
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ment Practices Committee, and one of its functions is to 
devise a post-war training program for all employees. 
This committee is composed of a representative from 
each department. 


Rock Island 


(Continued from page 335) 
fer. Alemite grease lubrication is used on rods and mo- 
tion work. 

The foundation driver brake equipment is the Schedule 
N 280.114 supplied by the American Brake Division 
of the Westinghouse Air Brake Company. The operating 
brake is Westinghouse No. 8 ET. Air is supplied by 
two 8'4-in. cross-compound compressors and the main- 
reservoir storage consists of two 22'4-in. reservoirs, one 
72-in. in length and the other 120 in. long. The total 
reservoir capacity, including the sump reservoir, is 72,223 
cu. in. 

The cab is the welded steel type equipped with Prime 
front and clear-vision windows and windshields. There 
are two seats on the left side of the cab and a single seat 
for the engineman on the right side. 


The Tender 


The tanks of these tenders, rectangular in design, have 
a water capacity of 21,500 gals. and a fuel oil capacity 
of 5,500 gal. The tanks are mounted on a General 
Steel Castings Corporation water-bottom underframe. 
The tender trucks are the Buckeye six-wheel center- 
bearing type with ASF clasp brakes. The tender wheels 
are 36 in. in diameter, mounted on medium carbon-steel 
axles operating in Timken roller bearings. The tender 
draft gear is Miner A 22 XB with National couplers and 
yokes. The Franklin radial buffer is used between the 
engine and tender. Vapor steam-heat connectors are in- 


stalled at the rear of the tender and Barco flexible con- 
nectors are used for air, oil and steam lines between the 
engine and tender. 
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Berge’s Charges Are Flatly Denied 


Senate Kilgore committee 
not secret and rate bureaus 


Judge Fletcher assures the 
the Western Agreement was 


do not abet discrimination — Railroad research described 


TATEMENTS made by Wendell Berge, assistant 
attorney general, in a recent speech in Kansas City, 
Mo., to the effect that the railroads have employed 
secret organizations and methods to maintain “discrim- 
inatory” rates and to restrain technological development 
were flatly denied before a Senate committee on August 
17 by R. V. Fletcher, vice-president of the Association 
of American Railroads. 

Declaring that he was not sure there was any other 
forum available to him to make the statement at this 
time, Judge Fletcher appended his remarks on the Jus- 
tice Department spokesman’s anti-railroad expressions 
to a formal statement outlining the railroads’ program 
of research, particularly that having to do with postwar 
problems, which he made to the subcommittee on war 
mobilization of the Senate committee on military affairs, 
the so-called Kilgore committee. The chairman of the 
subcommittee, Senator Kilgore, Democrat of West Vir- 
ginia, was present, as was its principal investigator, Dr. 
Herbert Schimmel. 


Little New in Berge’s Assertions 


Many of the ideas embodied in Mr. Berge’s Kansas 
City speech (reported in Railway Age of August 12, 
page 278) had been expressed by him before the Kilgore 
committee at an earlier hearing, as noted in Railway Age 
of February 19, page 400. Those portions of his re- 
marks which had to do with the so-called Western 
Agreement and with alleged conspiracies on the part of 
the railroads to fix and maintain freight rates said to be 
discriminatory to the West and South were discussed 
by Judge Fletcher. 

The so-called rate bureaus in which the Department 
of Justice attempts to find something sinister have been 
operating for more than 50 years, the A. A. R. vice- 
president reminded the committee; the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has been fully aware of their activi- 
ties ; and there has been nothing secret about them. They 
afford a channel through which all shippers, small as 
well as, large, and all railroads may keep themselves 
informed of all proposed changes in rates, and may have 
an opportunity to express themselves before the changes 
are made. Rates are initiated by the railroads, not by 
the bureaus, he pointed out, and all changes in rates are 
subject to the approval of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission and the state regulatory bodies, so there is 
no opportunity for rates to be maintained at levels which 
are not in the public interest. 

Referring to the charges of territorial discrimination 
in rates, Judge Fletcher pointed out first that the I. C. C.’s 
investigation of class rates was in progress, and that 
that was the proper place to obtain correction of any dis- 
crimination that might be found to exist. If there is 
discrimination, he went on to say; the commission is 
perfectly competent to correct it, and if there is any, it 
has nothing to do with the method of making rates 
through 50-year-old rate bureaus about which the anti- 
trust division has lately shown so much concern. He 
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then called to the committee’s attention certain examples 
of so-called discriminatory rates which Mr. Berge had 
used in his widely-publicized remarks, and which ap- 
peared to show that shippers in the South or West had 
higher rates on various commodities than eastern ship- 
pers of the same articles for the same distances. 


Berge’s Figures Challenged 


The facts are, he pointed out, that several of the rates 
quoted by the assistant attorney general are not the effec- 
tive rates covering traffic actually moving between the 
localities named, and that, as he showed by quoting the 
appropriate figures, the rates generally applicable to 
actual shipments are not as far apart in the different 
territories as those which Mr. Berge chose as instances 
of discrimination. The rate structure is so immense, 
Judge Fletcher explained, that isolated examples to 
prove practically any argument can be found in it. To 
illustrate this point, he named a number of cases where 
rates on the same commodity for equal distances are 
much less in those parts of the country which are said 
to suffer from discrimination than in Official Territory. 

The witness already had discussed the Western Agree- 
ment at some length, emphatically denying that it was 
a secret arrangement or that it had interfered with 
technical progress. It was worked out and entered into 
in the early years of the depression in response to a 
suggestion from the I. C. C. that measures be taken to 
curb what were termed wastes due to excessive competi- 
tion, he told the committee. “It was announced and 
published to the world. dts workings were known and 
understood by all those at all informed as to transporta- 
tion.” 

This agreement, he insisted, not only was not intended 
to and did not have the effect of hindering progress and 
development but, on the contrary, did assist in carrying 
forward these advances in an orderly way. “It is a 
matter of common knowledge, in fact,” he declared, “that 
nowhere in the country has there been more progress in 
railroading of late years than in the very territory cov- 
ered by this agreement.” Judge Fletcher read into the 
committee record also excerpts from two statements 
submitted to the Senate committee on interstate com- 
merce in its investigation of the alleged monopolistic im- 
plications of this Western Agreement; one in which W. 
Averell Harriman, chairman of the board of the Union 
Pacific and ambassador to Russia, explained the reasons 
for the agreement and hailed the state of preparedness 
for the war emergency which the railroads had attained 
under it, and another in which the late Joseph B. East- 
man had denied that the Western Agreement was secret 
and asserted that it was the result of urgent sugges- 
tions from the government that competitive practices 
be restrained. (These statements were reported at 
some leneth in Railway Aae of June 19 and 26, 1943, 
paves 1229 and 1259, respectively.) 

The occasion of the appearance of the A. A. R. vice- 
president before the Kilgore committee was to have 
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formally placed in the committee’s record the compre- 
hensive report on the railroads’ wartime performance 
and their long-range research program which was re- 
viewed in Railway Age of June 3, page 1078, as well 
as to outline with relative brevity certain aspects of 
these documents in which the committee had exhibited 
particular interest. It was understood that the com- 
mittee would hear later, at a time to be set by the chair- 
man, a statement by Dr. Julius H. Parmelee, director of 
the Bureau of Railway Economics, showing the effect of 
these research activities as reflected in railroad oper- 
ating results, and another, summarizing and explaining 
the progress of railroad research in the technological 
field, by C. H. Buford, vice-president of the A. A. R. 

Judge Fletcher pointed out that the “extensive ques- 
tionnaire” submitted by the Kilgore committee had been 
answered at the time the railroads’ written statement was 
submitted. “Every effort had been made to answer 
the questions fully and candidly,” he said. “Some of 
them were difficult to answer categorically, by reason of 
an evident misapprehension of the true situation on the 
part of the framer of the questions.” 

One unfamiliar with the subject, for example, he ob- 
served, might derive from reading the questionnaire an 
incorrect impression of the character of the A. A. R. “It 
is something more than a trade association, but it is in 
no sense a super-government, with dictatorial authority. 
It has none of the qualities of Fascism. .. . Over and over 
the question is asked as to whether the association has 
asserted its power to compel the adoption of certain 
methods and devices, thought to be in the interest of 
safety and efficiency. The association has no power to 
compel one of its members to buy and install a particular 
patented or unpatented article, or adopt a particular 
method of operating its railroad. Any attempt by the 
association to exercise such authority would lead to its 
immediate dissolution.” 


How Railroad Research Is Carried On 


The witness went on to describe the functions of the 
200-odd technical committees which carry on the regular 
research program of the A. A. R., and to enlarge some- 
what upon the work of the special committee created to 
undertake the study of the railroad situation as it would 
probably exist after the war is over. This committee, 
and its various subcommittees, have been allotted $300,- 
000 to support such special research in the matter of 
postwar conditions and postwar policies, he explained, and 
it is expected that the entire study will be completed by 
the end of 1945. Several subcommittees already have pre- 
pared preliminary reports, he added, these being offered 
with other material submitted to the Kilgore committee. 

The possibility exists, Judge Fletcher observed, that 
the work being performed by the 15 active subcommit- 
tees participating in the railroads’ postwar research pro- 
gram ultimately will be taken over by a new department 
of the A. A. R., to be in charge of a vice-president, which 
will be devoted exclusively to economic and technological 
research, “Of one thing the country can be assured,” 
he declared. “The railroads are alert to their obliga- 
tions and their opportunities. They have served the 
nation superbly in time of war. They will be equally 
efficient in time of peace. And to this end, no research 
activity will be overlooked, if there is any rational prom- 
ise of improvement.” 

The witness referred further to allegations that tech- 
nological proeress had been retarded through the opera- 
tion of the Western Agreement. “Very obviously, so 
lar as air conditioning is concerned,” he said, “its devel- 
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In the very beginning, there 
was naturally some hesitation in spending large sums 
of money for particular methods of air cooling until the 


opment has been rapid. 


best systems had been tried and proven. Ambitious 
salesmen were clamoring then, as they are now, for 
the adoption of particular plans, schemes and devices. 
But in the "Thirties, the railroads, by no means flush of 
funds, very properly voted for an orderly, scientific and 
sensible development of air conditioning. The only 
steps, I am advised, taken by the [western] commissioner 
were in the direction of checking the wasting of money 
in unwise experiments. 


Schedules Shortened Under Western Agreement 


“So far as the control of freight schedules is con- 
cerned,” he continued, “it is obvious that some attention 
must be given to the effect of schedules on the welfare 
of competing points:of production. To take the Cali- 
fornia citrus producing section as an example, there are 
various citrus sections of the state, situated on different 
railroads, some more capable than others of giving quick 
service to an important market like Chicago. The citrus 
industry was extremely desirous that all these orchards 
should have an equal chance in the great eastern markets. 
It is certainly not true that the western commissioner 
took any action that slowed up schedules as an entirety. 
This is shown by the fact that during the operation of 
the Western Agreement, perishable schedules east- 
bound were reduced from ninth morning delivery to 
seventh morning delivery. Westbound, the basic freight 
schedules were reduced so that there was sixth morning 
delivery in place of ninth morning delivery. In the 
matter of passenger train schedules, the running time 
between Chicago and San Francisco was reduced, in 
the commissioner period, from a maximum of 84 hours 
to a minimum of 39 hours and 45 minutes. - The thing 
speaks for itself.” 

Answering Senator Kilgore’s inquiries about the pos- 
sibility that the railroads might pool sleeping car opera- 
tions somewhat as freight cars are pooled, as a result of 
the court order which has led Pullman, Inc., to elect to 
dispose of its sleeping car business, Judge Fletcher indi- 
cated that the problem of continuing Pullman car opera- 
tions might be met in one of three ways: (1) Individual 
roads might buy sleeping cars to meet. their normal needs 
and arrange for a pool to be operated through the A. A. R. 
Car Service Division to meet peak requirements ; (2) the 
railroads might form a subsidiary company, somewhat 
like the Railway Express Agency, to operate all sleep- 
ing cars; or (3) they might buy the existing Pullman 
Company and so take over the existing organization. 
While he thought one of the first two alternatives most 
likely to be adopted, he pointed out that certain legal 
difficulties incident to an agreement effecting any such 
plan might have to be worked out with the Department 
of Justice. ' 

“The railroad industry has no apologies to offer,” said 
Judge Fletcher in concluding his statement. “However, 
there has been much misconception, in Congress and 
elsewhere, upon this subject of railroad research. Per- 
haps the railroads are censurable for their failure to 
acquaint the public with the facts as to their diligence 
and zeal in seeking to prove, develop and adopt every 
device which would be in the interest of safe, efficient 
and economical operation. Thev have a hichly creditable 
record in all these respects. Statistics show that even 
in the year 1943, a year of two or three regrettable acci- 
dents, passengers on railwav trains were safer than on 
the highway, in the air, on the sea, or even in their own 
homes.” 
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Antitrust Action Against Roads 


Department of Justice files complaint alleging 
violations of Sherman Act by A. A. R., western lines, 
J. P. Morgan & Co., Kuhn, Loeb & Co., and others 


vided in recent speeches of Attorney General Bid- 

dle and Assistant Attorney General Berge, the 
Department of Justice on August 23 filed in the United 
States District Court at Lincoln, Nebr., a civil complaint 
charging violations of sections 1 and 2 of the Sherman 
Antitrust Act by the Association of American Railroads 
and its officers and members of its board of directors, 
the Western Association of Railway Executives, 47 west- 
ern railroads and their chief executives, J. P. Morgan 
& Company, Inc., Kuhn, Loeb & Company, and 31 other 
individuals alleged to have been associated at one time 
or another with the violations charged. 

In the Washington, D. C., announcement of the action, 
Attorney General Biddle summed up the complaint as 
one charging “that a combination of private financial, 
industrial, and railroad interests have acted collusively to 
maintain non-competitive rates for transportation and to 
prevent and retard improvements in the services and 
facilities of railroads for the western part of-the United 
States. It also charges that the defendants have retarded 
and suppressed the development of the motor carriers and 
other forms of transportation competitive with thé rail- 
roads in the western area.” 


i YOLLOWING through from the advance billing pro- 


Asks Dissolution of A. A. R. 


The complaint asks the court to dissolve the A. A. R. 
and the Western Association; and, as the press release 
put it, “seeks an injunction against all defendants to 
prevent the revival or continuance of any of the offenses 
charged, and to prevent the continuance, revival, or re- 
instatement of the Western Agreement, the Western 
Commissioner, or the Committee of Directors, and from 
setting up any similar plan to restrain trade and com- 
merce in violation of the Sherman Antitrust Act.” 

Along with the complaint, the Department of Justice 
made public copies of two documents taken from A. A. R. 
files and included as exhibits in the record of last year’s 
Senate interstate commerce committee hearings on S, 942, 
the pending bill to give legal recognition to carrier rate 
bureaus by placing them under the control and super- 
vision of the Interstate Commerce Commission. One of 
the documents was an October 11, 1938, statement listing 
specific instances wherein the A. A. R. Traffic Depart- 
ment’s intervention in rate matters under consideration 
by railroads or groups of railroads had resulted in such 
proposals “being either withdrawn or modified in a con- 
structive way that has prevented reductions in other 
directions.” The 21 instances listed are called “only 
the high points,” as the statement concludes with a 
“conservative estimate” that Traffic Department activities 
in the first four years of its existence had saved the 
railroads “not less than $12,000,000 or an average of 
not less than $3,000,000 per annum.” 

The other document was an October 12, 1937, memo- 
randum from the Traffic Department to A. A. R. Presi- 
dent J. J. Pelley. It listed similar activities for the 
previous 12 months, calling them the Traffic Depart- 


WasHINGTOoN, D. ( 


ment’s “greatest achievements,” which were set down for 
Mr. Pelley’s information with the advice that they should 
not be mentioned “for reasons with which you are thor- 
oughly familiar.” The list of seven achievements in- 
cluded: Action of the board in forestalling a further re- 
duction of 10 cents in the citrus-fruit rates to all Official 
Classification territory with the exception of seaboard 
points to which water compelled rates were in effect; 
persuading the western lines not to take advantage of the 
permission obtained from the commission with reference 
to the reestablishment of intermarket transit on grain; 
prevailing upon the Missouri-Kansas-Texas not to make 
changes in reconsigning rules which would have been 
costly to the railroads throughout the country. 


Says Each Road Should Initiate Own Rates 


Assistant Attorney General Berge said that activities 
such as those set forth in the documents indicated the 
type of alleged violations on which the whole complaint 
rests. One of the main points, as he put it, is the 
“coercion and collusion” in rate-making procedures before 
the stage of filing tariffs with the I. C. C. is reached. 
It is the Department of Justice’s contention that each 
railroad should file its own tariffs without “collusion.” 
Mr. Berge said that the I. C. C. is not set up to go into 
the question of “collusion”; that is an antitrust matter. 

Asked if there would be any immediate relief to 
shippers in the way of lower rates, Mr. Berge expressed 
the view that the filing of the complaint would tend to 
stop the assailed practices. He also revealed, in response 
to another question, that the Department is investigating 
rate-making procedures in the South. However, he does 
not now know of any counterpart of the Western Agree- 
ment there or in any other section of the country. 


Allegations of Complaint 


Meanwhile, Mr. Berge had listed the complaint’s 
allegations as follows: 

(1) That by collusive and illegal action, the defendants have 
maintained freight rates for the western part of the United States 
which are higher than those fixed by the defendants for shippers 
in the East and that this inequality has deprived the West of the 
advantage of low competitive rates and has operated as a detri- 
ment to its economic development. 

(2) That the conspiracy by the defendants has stifled the 
utilization of improved railroad technology; that the defendants 
have retarded the introduction of radio equipment on trains, de 
layed the installation of air conditioning equipment, and prevented 
the construction of essential spur tracks and loading sheds. 

(3) That the defendants have deliberately delayed the delivery 
of perishable products; that they have collusively refused t 
permit the reduction of rates by certain railroads for the relie! 
of drought-stricken areas, despite the fact that such reductions 
were requested by officials of the United States Government. 

(4) That the defendants, by conspiring with the major ol 
companies owning and operating common carrier pipe lines, have 
fixed arbitrary and non-competitive rates for the transportation 
by rail and pipe line of petroleum and petroleum products and 
that thus the advantage of low-cost shipment by pipe line wé 
denied to the West. 
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(5) That the defendants have conspired with motor carriers 
and water carriers to bring motor and water carrier rates up to 
the higher rail level. 

(6) That the defendants have established an organization called 
the “Highway Department” within the Western Association of 
Railway Executives; that the declared purpose of the “Highway 
Department” is to retard the development and growth of the 
trucking industry, particularly in the long-haul field, in the west- 
ern part of the United States; and that this has been and is being 
accomplished by various methods, including concerted action by 
the railroads to cause the eriactment of state laws restricting the 
evelopment of the trucking industry. 

(7) That the defendant railroads entered into an agreement, 
called the Western Agreement, which established the Office of 
Western Commissioner; that the Commissioner acted as the 
arbiter in matters relating to transportation rates and services 
in the western part of the United States; and that his activities 
were subject to review only by a Committee of Directors, estab- 
lished by the Western Agreement. 

(8) That the defendants J. P. Morgan & Company, Incor- 
porated; Kuhn, Loeb & Co.; and their affiliates have for many 
years controlled and still control substantially all the financing 
operations and security issues of the defendant railroads; that 
these banking firms have similar control in relation to many 
eastern railroads, as well as substantial financial interests in 
numerous large industrial concerns in the East. That defendant 
J. P. Morgan & Company, Incorporated, and its predecessor, in 
fact participated in the organization of the Association of Amer- 
ican Railroads; that these banking firms are represented on the 
Committee of Directors established by the Western Agreement, 
and have taken part in the collusive fixing of non-competitive 
rates; and that they have collaborated through their representa- 
tives on the Committee of Directors to coerce officials and de- 
fendant railréads from reducing rates and improving services and 
facilities of the Western Railroads. 


Rates “Fixed Through Private Agreements” 


“The Antitrust Division,” the assistant attorney general 
continued, “has for some time been conducting an in- 
vestigation into certain practices of the defendant rail- 
roads. Among the practices investigated were the 
methods and machinery for making rates. It was found 
that most of the rates were fixed by the defendants 
through private agreements which the Department now 
charges are illegal and collusive. It is the Department’s 
position that there is no justification in the Interstate 
Commerce Act for the practices charged in the complaint. 
The Interstate Commerce Act does not authorize com- 
peting carriers to agree on the rates to be filed. Indeed, 
under the Act it is the duty of each carrier to initiate its 
own rates. The case raises no question as to the right 
of connecting carriers to agree on joint through rates in 
accordance with the Interstate Commerce Act.” 

In that part of the press release which quoted Mr. 
Biddle, the attorney general justified the complaint in this 
way: “The suit is under the Sherman Antitrust Act, 
which applies to railroads even though many aspects of 
their business are subject to regulation by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. . . . Agreements, combinations, 
conspiracies, and activities of the kind charged in the 
complaint violate the Sherman Act and are not authorized 
by the Interstate Commerce Act or any other act of 
Congress. The Supreme Court has held that ‘the Anti- 
trust Act applies to the railroads’ and that ‘the com- 
mission has no power to enforce the Sherman Act as 
such.’ Consequently, it is the duty of the Department 
of Justice to take action against these practices which so 
vitally affect the people of the western part of the 
United States and the national economy as a whole.” 

The statement of Chairman Johnston, of the 
Western Association of Railway Executives, re- 
garding this suit is reported on page 346. 
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An Ill-Timed Prosecution 


In filing an anti-trust suit against a number of railroads, 
railroad associations, rail executives and two banking firms, 
Attorney General Francis Biddle may or may not have 
adequate grounds for prosecution. That will be determined 
eventually by the courts. But in bringing action in the midst 
of war, and at a time when the railroads need to concen- 
trate on their transportation jobs to the exclusion of every 
other consideration, Mr. Biddle, to put it mildly, displays 
a distinctly bad sense of timing. 

The voluminous charges, as forecast two weeks ago, 
that the railroad interests have acted collusively to main- 
tain non-competitive rates and prevent improvement in 
service in the western part of the United States, appear 
to have reference to alleged wrong doing in the past and 
are not based upon any policies recently initiated. Why, 
then, is it necessary to institute prosecution at this critical 
time? 

The railroads are performing their part in the war pro- 
gram in magnificent fashion. They are carrying millions 
of men of the armed services and unbelievable quantities 
of war materials. All this, in spite of the fact that for 
many years before the war they were a continual target 
for any half-baked politico to shoot at and were hampered 
by legal restrictions and bureaucratic controls to an extent 
which seriously threatened their successful operation. 

We are in agreement with the opinion expressed yester- 
day by a western railway official that if the actual purpose 
of this suit were to produce national unsettlement, while 
the war is still going full blast and while plans are being 
made for the reconversion of industries to a peacetime 
basis, a better point of attack could not have been chosen. 


From the Philadelphia Inquirer 














Boston & Maine Lantern-Bearer 


Miss Frances Zagurski, former dress factory employee, enjoys being 
a railroader. Equipment clerk, at Mechanicville, N. Y., she passes out 
lanterns, fusees, torpedoes, waste, valve oil, car cil—even ice tor the lo- 
comotive’s drinking water tank—to incoming or outgoing locamotive crews 
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Electric Locomotives for Brazil 


2,000-hp. narrow-gage units with regenerative brak- 
ing are used in both passenger and freight service 


By R. L. Chapman* and O. K. Kjolseth* 


HE Sorocabana Railway in inaugurating electric 

traction on its extensive meter-gage system has 

selected the 87-mile long double track section be- 
tween Sao Paulo and Santo Antonio in the State of Sao 
Paulo, Brazil, for the initial electrification. Twenty 
locomotives will handle passenger, freight and mixed 
trains with scheduled speeds of 35 m.p.h. for passenger, 
and 30 m.p.h. for freight and mixed trains over a moun- 
tainous terrain involving maximum grades of 2 per cent, 
and prevailing minimum radium curves of approximately 
800 ft. 

These locomotives are the largest and most powerful 
3000-volt dc. meter-gage units built to date, and are 
among the outstanding examples of design and construc- 
tion embodying all welded fabrication of mechanical parts 
and assemblies for main-line passenger and freight loco- 
motives. Ten are being furnished by the General Electric 
Company and ten by the Westinghouse Electric and 
Manufacturing Company, with the mechanical portion 
of all twenty built by the General Electric Company. In 
addition to the mechanical portions which are identical 
much of the equipment as furnished by the two companies 
is either identical or physically and electrically inter- 
changeable. Pantographs, traction-motor blowers, watt- 
hour meters, and high-speed JR circuit breakers are 
identical with all pantographs manufactured by the West- 


* General Electric Company, Erie, Pa. 


Note: This article is derived from a paper presented June 30 to the 
American Institute of Electrical Engineers, St. Louis, Mo. 
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inghouse Company; and all breakers manufactured by 
the General Electric Company. Traction motors and 
motor-generator blower sets are interchangeable. 

The running gear consists of two three-axle driving 
trucks and two single axle radius bar guiding trucks. 
The driving truck frames are articulated at their inner end 
by a ball joint arranged to permit angular movement in 
both vertical and horizontal planes. The outer ends ex- 
tend over the guiding trucks and carry draft gear, 
coupler and pilot.. The frames are fabricated of steel 
plates and structural shapes throughout with all parts 
torch-cut to size requiring little or no machining. Side 
frames are universal mill-rolled open-hearth steel 3% in. 
thick, normalized, with an ultimate tensile strength of 
55,000-65,000 Ib., maximum carbon content 0.25 per cent. 

The guiding trucks are equipped with outside journals 
and rolled steel wheels. Semi-elliptic and coil springs 
are arranged in series over the top of the journal boxes 
A laterally movable bolster 1s provided on which a portion 
of the locomotive weight is carried through a system vf 
equalizers exteriding from the springs over the outer 
driver boxes. The bolster has a variable gravity restraint 
device of relatively high initial restraint to steady the 
locomotive and minimize lateral oscillations when running 
on tangent track, and to assist guiding of drivers when 
negotiating track turnouts and curves. An extension 
of each guiding truck inner frame serves as a radius bar 
connecting it to the main truck frame. These truck 
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Table I—Characteristics.of G-E Locomotives for Sorocabana 
Railway 

Classification, I-C C-1-238/286-6 GE 734A, volts.’............:...-3,000 

Length overall, inside of coupler knuckles, ft..... 

Width GEIS i a Cec ai cokes eeWatwecdancs 

Height over trolley locked down, ft.-in.......... ; 

Treat Ge a be i's whine 0 8 oak abo ae be’ ih ans ccc haake 








Total wR Wes Sie oko BUN ee Cea seca aS bebe ct eeti secant 
Rigid. wee Se Gis so aso bid whet cabeanes 13 
Diameter driving wheels, in........... 44 
Dianneted: Seer ON OM 655d 5 sth nce cib eee Cob e bees Me's ceeeds’ 33 
Total weight in running order, Ib...... jaticae= ihe 
Weight on drivers, Ib.........cccceees 238,000 
Weight g6e Gree MO. ss nahin tebe cuobine eases 39,666 
Weight amen IS PIR kG ics bac ws cb os Pe a €accbse bes 48,000 
Weight Shh seen GN ID dick. ised s cc Se ON ES Kee na cle Cacan cw: Se 
Nnm0el <0 SSE cn 50k 6x charade deh Lae ess wees dia eee 6 

Gear SORRIEES 2a SOS vn FG wane segs es sc eee ees cewE iss dees Woe’. -75/17 
Contingent Gh, © 6» 0 ata sooo wes 6 oe hs coe a wd aed gee 0 S's 1,910 
One howl - GL ie. Me + so ch Bi ck es kok s cds Bh be Bee cee + mee 
Continnam ere NOR. Bias: s vince ot bee Wes A bine sid Ge 0 0 nc cleeccdcd ee 
One hottie GGRIiy SOOO. Bilas oot nas ccs chek kas ceeds evdaveaccesesdeeee 
Speed, CORUEROIIC CREE, C.D.Bisn 655 6b oo ddr 05 COON Ke Fear ee Ow 
Speed, On0 Se NOE, WELD. s 3s oh oe boa Rnb ca cbc bit Fe ov cbebde’ 27.9 


Maxim Sie: SNE SMO, Cp nauchownedewnseracchenes 


frames are also fabricated from torch-cut steel plates and 
structural shapes readily adapted to welding. 

The weight of the locomotive, with the exception of 
wheels, axles, journal boxes, and that part of the motors 
which is carried directly on the axles, is carried on a sys- 
tem of semi-elliptic and coil springs equalized to provide 
the desired loading on all wheels. 


Cab Details 


The cab underframe or platform is constructed of com- 
mercial steel shapes, bars, and plates. The structure is 
about 54 ft. long by 9 ft. wide. The center sills, which 
are the main load carrying members of the frame, consist 
of two 18 in. by 12 in. H-beams reinforced with top and 
bottom plates of %4 in. thickness, forming a central duct 
serving as a pressure chamber into which air is discharged 
from two motor-operated blowers. From this chamber 
ventilating air is distributed to traction motors, accelerat- 
ing resistors, and other electrical apparatus. Side and end 
sills are made of 8-in. ‘standard steel channels. Bolsters 
supporting center plates, side bearings, and lifting lugs 
are rigidly tied into center and side sill members. The 
18-in. sill members extend well beyond the bolsters, and 
are joined with 8-in. H-beams extending to the ends of 
the frame. 

The cab is of semi-streamlined design. - One of the 
center plates is arranged for sliding motion in the lower 
or truck socket to compensate for variations in truck cen- 
ter plate distance when operating on curved track. Addi- 


tional supports are provided through four spring-cush- 
ioned loading pads slideably supported, one on each side 
of each driving truck. The loading pad springs are cali- 
brated to give the desired load distribution on all driving 
and guiding wheels. 

The cab consists mainly of exterior sheets .180 in. thick 
welded to a 4 in. steel channel frame erected on the cab 
underframe. There are louvres in the side sheets of the 
central portion of the cab for ingress of air to the motor- 
blower sets. Large hatch openings in the roof which fa- 
cilitate installation and removal of apparatus are closed 
by bolted-down hatch covers. The apparatus compart- 
ment is built as a separate unit to facilitate easy installa- 
tion of control apparatus and wiring. After the installa- 
tion of apparatus and wiring is complete, the compartment 
is lowered through the hatch opening in the cab, and is 
securely welded to the underframe and roof structure. 

The air brake equipment is a combination of vacuum 
and compressed air systems with the locomotive brakes 
operated by compressed air and the train brakes operated 
by vacuum. Interlocking prevents simultaneous opera- 
tion of air brakes and regenerative braking to avoid the 
possibility of wheel sliding during regenerative braking. 

The space between the operator’s cabs is divided into 
three sections. The apparatus compartment, completely 
enclosed but with access doors and with removable covers 
along the aisles on each side, is in the center, while 
auxiliary apparatus such as motor-generator-blower sets, 
compressors, exhausters, and air brake control devices 
are located at each end. 


Electrical Apparatus 


Two spring-raised, air-lowered pantographs are pro- 
vided, either of which has adequate capacity for collecting 
total locomotive current from the 3000-volt overhead line. 
The two pantographs are connected together through a 
cable mounted on insulators on the roof and to the main 
power circuits through the protective devices mounted in 
the apparatus compartment in the main cab. 

The traction motors are wound and insulated for op- 
eration two in series on 3000-volts and are of the com- 
mutating-pole forced-ventilated type with anti-friction 
bearings. 

The motor circuits are arranged for three combinations 
of motors: six in series, three in’ series with two such 
groups in parallel, and two in series with three such 





Complete Assembly of 
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Locomotive Speed—Tractive Force Curves 


groups in parallel. Accelerating steps, one full-field, and 
two reduced-field running steps are provided for each 
motor combination thus making a total of nine running 
steps in motoring. Regenerative braking is available 
for each of the three combinations of motors. 

The auxiliary equipment duplicates that previously 
used on locomotives for the Paulista Railway, and con- 
sists of two 3000/65-volt motor-generator-blower sets, 
two 65-volt exhausters, and one 65-volt compressor. 


Control Equipment 


The high voltage control equipment is located in the 
apparatus compartment in the center of the locomotive 
and includes the accelerating resistors, braking resistors, 
main circuit contactors, series paralleling switch, reverser, 
JR circuit breaker, and other protective apparatus, 
switches and fuses. The low-voltage equipment is lo- 
cated in the two operating cabs and includes the master 
controllers, voltage regulator, pantograph magnet valves, 
control circuit switches, and fuses and instruments. 

Cast iron grids are used for the high current sections 
of the accelerating resistors while those in the lower cur- 
rent sections and in the braking circuits are formed of 
edgewound strips of resistance alloy. All are insulated 
from their supporting frameworks which are in turn 
mounted on porcelain insulators thus affording double 
insulation to ground throughout. 

The high-speed JR circuit breaker protects the main 
circuits from short circuits and also from overload 
through the medium of overload relays in the traction 
motor circuits; also protecting the equipment against 
overvoltage during regeneration through the medium of 
an overvoltage relay. 

Each master controller is equipped with a main handle 
controlling accelerating and full field running steps in 
motoring, a selector handle for selecting motor combi- 
nations for regenerative braking, a braking handle govern- 
ing regeneration and also governing shunt field steps in 
motoring, and a reverser handle for selecting direction 
of motion of the locomotive. All handles are mechanically 
interlocked to prevent improper operation and are con- 
veniently located and in easy reach of the operator. The 
instrument panel is: mounted beneath the front window 
directly in front of the engineer and contains a line volt- 
meter, traction motor field ammeter, traction motor line 
ammeter, locomotive speed indicator, vacuum brake 
gauge, and an air brake gauge all of which are indirectly 
illuminated from the rear of the panel. 
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The air and vacuum brake valves are on the right of 
the operating position, the master controller on the left. 
Bell ringer and sander valves, control push buttons and 
valve for the pneuphonic horn are all mounted so as to 
require a minimum of movement on the part of the engi- 
neer. A record of power consumed during motoring 
and of power returned to the line when regenerating is 
obtained by means of a duplex watt-hour meter. 


Car Control at a 
Quartermaster Depot 
Lt. Col. C. D. O'Neal’ 


E think we are doing well in our efforts to con- 
W sexe car supply at Jersey City—but not well 

enough. We have not achieved the perfection at 
which we are aiming, which is to unload all cars within 
24 hours. At our headquarters warehouse we have a 
track capacity of 18 cars to serve a multiple floor storage 
area of considerably over a million square feet. It is a 
busy place with a complete turnover about every sixty 
days. To accommodate the inbound and outbound move- 
ment of cars with two scheduled drills per day, and a 
third or fourth in special situations, means that we are 
engaged in a constant game of checkers with cars. Much 
of our tonnage, in and out, is handled by motor trucks, 
and some by barge, but the greater proportion is handled 
by rail. 

Our report for the first quarter of this year shows a 
total of more than 2,000 cars, inbound and outbound. 
Of the inbound we unloaded before free time 310 cars; 
during the first day of free time 597 cars were unloaded, 
and 387 cars during the second day. There were 123 cars 
unloaded after 48 hours. Within free time more than 91 
per cent of all inbound cars were unloaded. All of the 
outbound cars were loaded within 24 hours. There were 
439 net credits on inbound, and 562 on outbounds. 


The Morning Report 


Here is how our morning report is prepared and what 
is done with it. We receive a telegram from the shipper 
the day a car is shipped, showing car number, contents, 
weight, and bill of lading, if moving on government bill 
of lading, or statement that it is moving on commercial 
bill of lading. That forms the basis for our “Cars en 
Route” section of the report; and each morning this in- 
formation is tabulated for the report. Also, we receive 
bills of lading by mail, usually before the car arrives, and 
these are checked against the record to be sure that the 
cars are on the report. This “En Route” section is sub- 
divided to show the warehouse at which the car is to be 
placed on arrival. Thus we have a picture of cars en 
route, by car number, commodity, origin, date of ship- 
ment, and warehouse to receive them on arrival. Each 
day’s arrivals are checked against the “En Route” sec- 
tion and eliminated therefrom. 

We know when most cars arrive before the railroad 
can send us the arrival notice. Our car service man and 
the railroad yard representative meet at 8 a.m., and any 
new arrivals are recorded then and there, and this in- 
formation is added to the report. At this time they also 
get a report of cars in the break-up yards, which may not 





* Transportation Officer, Jersey City Quartermaster Depot, U. S. Army. 


This article is an abstract of an address at the Atlantic States Shippers At- 


visory Board meeting, Syracuse, N. Y., April 13. 
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be reported as arrivals for placement until they are 
brought down to the service yard. This may be later in 
the same day, or even a day or more later, depending 
upon conditions. But we have the advantage of knowing 
what is in the outer yard, and this information can be 
used in our planning. The information developed at this 
early morning meeting frequently results in cars being 
placed and unloaded the same day, before free time be- 
gins. There are many instances of such cars arriving, 
being unloaded, reloaded and shipped out the same day, 
before free time began on the inbound movement. 


Instructions to Shippers 


The section of the report showing cars in yard is gen- 
erally divided between “Cars for Overseas Storage” and 
“Cars for Domestic Storage.” In addition to the date of 
shipment a second column shows date of arrival. This 
information also appears in the sections showing cars 
placed and cars unloaded. If a car arrived on the 4th and 
was not unloaded before the expiration of 24 hours, this 
is starred and responsibility for delay shown—whether 
railroad or warehouse delay. Somebody must explain 
this. 

A great advantage in showing both shipping date 
and arrival date is that we gather experience as to the 
time generally required en route from many points of 
origin in every state in¢the Union. We have tabulated 
these figures from time to time, and by taking the aver- 
age and making a slight addition we can establish a rea- 
sonable date of expectancy on more than 75 per cent of 
our inbound shipments. This information is of definite 
value in our pre-planning. 

I should say something about our instructions to ship- 
pers. Every government bill of lading sent to contractors 
is accompanied by a sheet of shipping instructions from 
my office. The shipper complies with whatever instruc- 
tion is applicable. One, of the first importance, directs 
him to send a telegram when shipment is made, and this 
is the advance information mentioned that forms the 
basis of our morning Situation Report. The shipper is 
also instructed to load cars to full visible or physical ca- 
pacitv. If that is not done, and there should be additional 
freight to move on the same order, we request informa- 
tion as to why the car was light-loaded. We keep it be- 
fore our shippers that car space, as well as car time, must 
not be wasted. 


The Daily Situation Report 


This matter of estimating the time en route is now a 
very live subject in the office of the Chief of Transporta- 
tion, and it is quite possible that some important develop- 
ments in the way of regional estimates on time en route 
will result. Certainly the time en route from various 
points to Jersey City cannot be translated into miles per 
day that could be used generally throughout the country. 
This daily Situation Report is becoming more valuable 
each day in planning our work ahead. With an ever in- 
creasing turnover of supplies and the ever growing quan- 
tities handled, the necessity for planning further ahead 
forces itself upon us. 

The form of our daily Situation Report is what we 
deem to be most nearly in accord with our requirements. 
It is flexible and can be prepared in any desired shape 
for convenience. Here are a few wavs in which the re- 
port is used by our Stock Control] Division: 


Incoming Property Section directs shipments to proper locations 
when the “Cars en Route” sheet shows any departure from the 
official warehouse plan. 

Subsistence Section gets advance information on items for filler 
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stocks, if cars are in yard, in which event no shortages are re- 
ported. The en route information is used for diversions to ports 
on rush shipments. Otherwise, cars would arrive and then have 
to be reconsigned to the new destination, causing additional ex- 
pense and loss of time, both to shipment and car. 

The General Supplies and Clothing Sections use the same in- 
formation for stock availability. 

The Storage Division uses the report to pre-plan space allot- 
ment and labor requirements. It is utilized to determine conges- 
tion probabilities. If car arrivals are in excess of planned space 
other space must be provided, and placement orders must be 
changed correspondingly. If space cannot be provided, and cars 
are en route, request for diversion to a sub-depot or other instal- 
lations will be made. Every possible effort is made to divert cars 
while still en route, because reconsignments and back hauls are 
expensive and time-wasters. 

One section of the report is devoted to shipments of overseas 
sales items, moving inbound on commercial bills of lading. This 
enables the Overseas Sales Office to keep informed on his move- 
ments and is a great aid in handling his problems. 


The greatest effectiveness of the report is secured only 
by prompt action on the part of ai: divisions and individ- 
uals concerned. There must be a full understanding of 
the implications and possibilities involved in the infor- 
mation presented ; and immediate, co-ordinate action must 
be taken. Once a week we have a meeting of officers of 
the Stock Control, Storage and Transportation divisions, 
to discuss related problems and to plan co-ordinated 
effort. 

Time is the most vital element in the whole situation. 
It said that “time is money.” But I say that, in this war, 
Time is Life! A waste of time in getting a shipment 
through may mean a waste of life on the firing front. 


New Book .... 


Early Railways in Surrey, by Charles E. Lee. 40 pages. 95% in. 
by 7% in. Bound in paper. Published by The Railway Gazette, 
33 Tothill St., Westminster, London, S.W.1, England. Price 
2s. 6d. 


This publication is an excerpt from the Transactions of the New- 
comen Society for the Study of the History of Engineering and 
Technology for the 1940-41 session, and has been made avail- 
able in this form so as to be accessible to a wider circle than 
the membership of that society, to which the circulation of the 
Transactions is restricted. 

The material was first presented publicly to a meeting of the 
society on December 11, 1940. It represents an elaboration of 
the contents of a paper entitled “The World’s First Public Rail- 
way,” which appeared in print in 1931, and sets forth, with effec- 
tive illustrations, the results of much additional research into 
the origins and development of the two early railway lines in 
Surrey, south of London, upon which subject the author is a 
widely recognized authority, and which were, he maintains, the 
initial forerunners of the modern railroad. 

The purpose of this booklet is to set forth the genesis of the 
Surrey Iron Railway and its extension, the Croydon, Merstham 
& Godstone Iron Railway, to describe what little is known of 
their commercial activities, to reveal their fate, to detail some 
of their engineering features, and to mention surviving traces of 
their routes and their physical equipment. 

The Surrey Iron Railway was incorporated under an Act of 
Parliament in 1801. The author indicates that there is some 
doubt as to just when its operation began, though the date of its 
virtual completion was about June 1, 1804. Traffic was discon- 
tinued on its main line on August 31, 1846. It was a toll road, 
providing a roadway for the operation of privately-owned rolling 
stock, but it exercised some control over the dimensions of these 
vehicles. The booklet gives many interesting scraps of informa- 
tion about the construction of the track and roadway structures 
and the problems overcome in engineering this pioneer under- 
taking. e 
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Railroads-in-War News 





Johnston Sees Suit 
Introducing Chaos 


Says Biddle would substitute 
pressure groups for I. C. C. 
in control of rates 


Chairman C. E. Johnston of the Western 
Association of Railway Executives de- 
clared on August 23 at Chicago that the 
anti-trust suit filed by the Justice Depart- 
ment against the railroads (see page 340) 
“strikes at the keystone of the economic 
and political structure of the country.” 

“First,” he said, “is the question of 
whether industry in the future shall oper- 
ate under the dictatorship of the Attorney 
General through the questionable process 
of ‘consent decrees’ or under regulatory laws 
prescribed by Congress. 

“Second is the question of whether a 
revolutionary change shall be enforced in 
the method of establishing freight rates, 
resulting in widespread dislocation and re- 
shuffling of industries throughout the na- 
tion and agricultural production as well. 


Design for Chaos—“I wish to point out 
solemnly that anybody seeking to bring 
about a condition of economic paralysis at 
a time when the country is concerned with 
the successful conclusion of the war, recon- 
version of industries to peacetime pursuits, 
jobs for returning armed service men and 
women, and employment for the workers 
in closed war plants, could not have chosen 
a point of attack that would produce na- 
tional chaos more certainly. 

“Biddle and Berge will get the cheers 
of the elements in our country who are 
seeking the outright overthrow of our eco- 
nomic system. 

“We have known for a long time that 
this suit was coming. We have neither 
invited it nor made any move to delay it, 
although it would have been our preference 
to concentrate all our efforts on the trans- 
portation job until the war was concluded. 
We are sorry too, that the Department of 
Justice felt it necessary to file this action 
in the midst of a national political cam- 
paign. 


Law Requires What Biddle Attacks— 
“The railroad industry has been under 
rigid regulation prescribed by Congress for 
more than half a century and most of the 
alleged violations of the Anti-Trust Law 
with which we are charged are actions 
necessary to comply with proper regulatory 
laws and mandates of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. 

“Charges of regional discrimination in 
freight rates are political buncombe, pure 
and simple. Anybody who can write a 
letter and has the price of a three-cent 
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stamp can file a complaint with the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. Any dissat- 
isfaction with the commission arises from 
the fact that it considers complaints on their 
merits and resists the demands of pressure 
groups seeking adantages. 

“Biddle and Berge propose to liquidate 
this procedure and set themselves up as the 
administrators of the railways, and presum- 
ably every other form of private enterprise.” 


Bill to Authorize Fare Cuts for 
Military Personnel 


Chairman Lea of the House committee 
on interstate and foreign commerce has 
introduced H. R. 5196 to amend section 22 
of the Interstate Commerce Act for the 
purpose of authorizing common carriers to 
grant reduced fares to personnel of the 
armed services while on furlough, or for 
a period of not more than 30 days fol- 
lowing their discharge. Enactment of the 
bill would provide specific authorization 
for the reduced fares offered by the rail- 
roads in the foregoing connections, thus 
removing any possible basis for a charge 
of discrimination against other travelers. 

The committee, after a brief hearing on 
August 23, voted to report the bill favorably 
to the House with an amendment which 
would require that the reduced fares which 
it authorizes be published in tariffs. The 
amendment was in response to a suggestion 
from Interstate Commerce Commissioner 
Splawn who appeared at the hearing. The 
tariff-publishing idea was opposed by Colo- 
nel E. C. R. Lasher, deputy chief of the 
Army Transportation Corps’ Traffic Con- 
trol Division, who expressed fears that 
such a provision would affect other section 
22 quotations. In the latter connection, 
Chairman Lea stated that the committee’s 
report would make it clear that it was not 
intended, to alter arrangements with re- 
spect to such other quotations. 


Former A. C. L. Railroader 
Promoted in Italy 


Charles O. Butler, commanding officer 
of the 753rd Railway Shop Battalion, Mili- 
tary Railway Service, and former Atlantic 
Coast Line railroader, has been promoted 
from the rank of major to lieutenant colo- 
nel, according to word from M. R. S. 
headquarters in Italy. 

Before being transferred to the 753rd 
battalion several months ago, Colonel But- 
ler had performed as master mechanic with 
an M. R. S. grand division, in this theater 
of operations. During World War I he 
served in nearly every enlisted grade, end- 
ing up as a first sergeant in the Air Corps. 
Starting out as captain in the present con- 
flict, he has since received the Soldier’s 
Medal and the Legion of Merit for out- 
standing services in the African and Italian 
campaigns. 


Sees Big Freight Job 
Ahead for Railroads 


Fall peak, winter weather, and 
more exacting war demands 
cited by Johnson 


While they proceed to carry an all-time 
record load of freight, the railroads still 
face the fall peak, the winter weather with 
its adverse effect on operating efficiency, 
and war transportation demands which 
“promise to be more exacting than ever,” 
according to an August 20 statement issued 
by Colonel J. Monroe Johnson, director oi 
the Office of Defense Transportation. The 
O. D. T. director also mentioned “the great 
volume of non-Mnilitary freight,” attributing 
it to “the. enormous wartime stimulation of 
production of farm crops, of basic raw ma- 
terials, and of the miscellaneous commodi- 
ties demanded by workers with more money 
to spend.” 


Traffic Double ’39’s—Freight gross ton- 
miles for the first half of 1944, the state- 
ment pointed out, amounted to 883 millions, 
an increase of five per cent over the first 
half of 1943, 19 per cent over 1942 and 106 
per cent over 1939. The carloading total 
for the year’s first 32 weeks was given as 
26,303,164 cars as compared with 25,280,011 
in the same 1943 period. 

Colonel Johnson’s prediction that the di- 
rect military demands for transportation 
may become more exacting is based upon 
his expectation that “the broadening out of 
the invasion from Normandy and ‘Mediter- 
ranean beachheads to the roads to Paris 
and the Rhine will call for more rapid ex- 
penditure of ammunition and fuel, increased 
destruction of equipment, and more need 
for haste in rushing supplies to the front.” 

“Even the sudden collapse of Germany,” 
he added, “would not necessarily bring relief 
to our railroads, as it would mean the turn- 
ing of the tide of rail transportation toward 
the Pacific, instead of the Atlantic, with 
the consequent longer hauls from the pro- 
duction centers of the East. The launching 
of major operations against Japan while 
the European campaigns are in full swing, 
which is now indicated, will involve maxi- 
mum traffic on both coasts.” 


A “Stand-by” for Other Carriers—In 
addition to the military load and the in- 
creased production of farm products and 
other commodities, the statement listed the 
diversion of traffic from other transport 
agencies and lengthened hauls among other 
reasons for the burden placed on the rail- 
roads. With respect to the lengthened haul, 
the statement said that “while in the 20 
pre-war years the average haul increased by 
only 60 miles, largely because of the taking 
on of short-haul business by motor trucks, 
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“1 the first two years of our participation in 
che war, it increased no less than 102 miles 
under the influence of the new direction 
siven to trafic movement. In 1940 the 
average haul was 351 miles, .. . in 1943 it 
vas 470 miles, and it has. been estimated 
that in the first half of 1944 it jumped to 
498 miles.” 


Labor Shortage—Colonel Johnson also 
alled attention to the fact that the railroads 
“have been carrying, on with very little ad- 
‘itional equipment, and with the loss of 
250,000 skilled employees to the armed serv- 
ices.’ He further pointed out that “the 
manpower shortage in certain supply indus- 
tries also affects the carriers, through the 
{ificulty in obtaining certain needed items 
f equipment.” Meanwhile, the carriers 
“have cooperated with the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission and the O. D. T., in 
carrying out the program for the maximum 
utilization of equipment.” The O. D. T. di- 
rector thinks that O. D. T. orders enjoining 
full loading of cars are “partly responsible” 
for the new high records established in 
recent years for the average load per car. 
in 1939, it was 36.8 tons; in 1943 it was 
41 tons. 

Previously he had referred to difficulties 

countered in rounding up cars to move 
the record winter wheat crop; and antici- 
ated similar conditions “when the spring 

heat crop has to be moved during the 
-oming weeks.” The continued absence of 

ngestion at the ports was attributed by 
Colonel Johnson to the efficient functioning 
i the permit system. 


M. R.S. Scout Party Inspects 
Normandy Railroads 


Shortly after D-day, six officers and 
four enlisted men, forming the first scout 
econnaissance party of the Second Mili- 
tary Railway Service, made a detailed sur- 
vey of Normandy’s railways. M. R. S. 
headquarters in France reports that “despite 
larassment by enemy snipers and artillery, 
the scout party investigated the amount 
f damage inflicted by hostilities on the 
rail lines; the amount, quality and value 
{ captured rolling stock; the repair facili- 
ties available; and the number of French 
railroaders available to work on army- 
/perated lines.” 

The survey revealed the French to be 
entirely agreeable to perform such tasks, 
explaining that one M. R. S. officer, who 
one morning began work with 15 Frenchmen 
by the end of the second day had been 
able to secure ten times that number. 

Former railroadmen who were members 
it this first scout party included: Lt. Col. 
F. L. King (Milw.), Sabula, Ia.; Lt. Col. 
W. T. Elmes (N. Y. C.), Pittsburgh, Pa. ; 
Lt. Col. W. C. Morris (Southern), Selma, 
\la.; Maj. H. P. Morgan (P. R. R.), 
Philadelphia; Capt. G. C. Cross (Gr. No.), 
Minot, N. D.; T/Sgt. H. A. Coyle (C. B. 
« Q.), Tremealeau, Wis.; and Pfc. M. B. 
Hilliard (Seaboard), Norfolk, Va. 


July Set New Tonnage Record 
on Great Lakes 


July marked the fourth consecutive month 
in which the combined movement of iron 
re, bituminous coal, and grain, by both 
‘anadian and United States ships on the 
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Great Lakes, reached a new high level, ac- 
cording to an August 21 statement from 
the Office of Defense Transportation. The 
month’s iron ore traffic amounted to 14,458,- 
049 tons; bituminous coal, 6,917,938 tons, 
and grain, 51,000,000 bushels. 

It is pointed out that the iron ore figure 
fell short of the 15,000,000-ton figure for 
July, 1943; but it nevertheless “met the 
schedule planned at the opening of the navi- 
gation season.” The Great Lakes fleet car- 
rying the three commodities now consists of 
367 ships. 


Distinguished Service Medal 
for M. R. S. General Yount 


Brig. Gen. Paul F. Yount, commanding 
officer of the Military Railway Service, in 
the China-Burma-India theater of opera- 
tions, whose career was sketcheg in some 
detail in the Railway Age of August 12, 
page 273, has been awarded the Distin- 
guished Service Medal. 

The War Department announced, August 
15, that General Yount had received this 
recognition for service from October, 1942, 
to May, 1944, when colonel in the Engineers 
Corps, Persian Gulf Command. The cita- 
tion follows: 

“As Director and General Manager of 
the Military Railway Service, his leader- 
ship, his untiring and zealous efforts and 
his unusual ability in solving many and 
intricate problems which arose in dealing 
with British, Russian and Iranian authori- 
ties contributed greatly toward the early 
attainment and continued efficient opera- 
tion of the railway service. Forced to 
operate the 684 miles of railway over 
extremely difficult terrain, with less than 
one-half of the operating and maintenance 
units normally considered -necessary, he 
rapidly overcame the critical situations 
caused by the poor state of repair of the 
Iranian State Railways, the partial com- 
pletion of camps and other necessary in- 
stallations, and chaotic employment condi- 
tions of the Iranian natives. His accom- 
plishments contributed greatly to the suc- 
cess of the Persian Gulf Command in mov- 
ing supplies to the Soviet Union.” 


0. D. T.’s Requests for Steel 
Cut One-Third 


Controlled materials for domestic trans- 
portation in this year’s fourth quarter have 
been reduced by about one-third from the 
amounts requested by the Office of Defense 
Transportation, the principal factor being 
the anticipated sharp reductions in the allo- 
cations for rail and track accessories. O. D. 
T., as claimant agency for the domestic 
transportation industry, asked for 1,532,633 
short tons of carbon steel, but has been ad- 
vised by the War Production Board that its 
allotment will be 1,039,100 tons. 


Heavy Demands by Army—The new 
replacement-rail request was cut from 550,- 
000 tons to 360,000 tons and allocations for 
track accessories from 291,000 tons to 190,- 
000 tons, “because of demands on rail mills 
for shell steel and rails for the military.” 
This sharp reduction was forecast, as noted 
in the Railway Age of August 5, page 248, 
when the W. P. B. revised its third-quarter 
rail allocations downward from 500,000 to 
400,000 tons. 


The announcement of the fourth-quarter 
allocations said that O. D. T. had been told 
that “in making this decision, the W. P. B. 
recognized the necessity of increasing the 
allotment of new replacement rail and ac- 
cessories as soon as war demands permit.” 
And W. P. B. further advised that “to the 
extent essential military requirements and 
export requirements in support of the war 
can be satisfied with relay rail and used 
turnouts provided by U. S. railroads, the 
allotment of new rails and track accessories 
to the O. D. T. will be adjusted upward.” 


No Passenger Car Allotment—Mean- 
while the carbon steel requirements for loco- 
motives, freight cars, and marine equipment 
“were met,” but no allotment was made for 
railroad passenger cars for which O. D. T. 
requested 6,488 tons. The 160,000 tons re- 
quested for automotive replacement parts 
was cut to 145,000 tons, and a 76,562-ton 
allotment requested for light trucks was 
refused. 

The carbon steel allotments, it is 
pointed out, carry with them “proportionate 
amounts” of alloy steel, copper, and alu- 
minum. 

In addition, W. P. B. “has set aside 
an adequate reserve for railroad and 
local transit maintenance, repair, and oper- 
ating supplies.” 


Another Call for Abandonment 
of Conventions 


Another Office of Defense Transporta- 
tion call for abandonment of “non-war 
connected meetings” was embodied in a 
lettér sent out last week to organization 
executives. At the same time, the number 
of organizations canceling 1944 conventions 
“is growing rapidly,” according to the 
O. D. T. press release of August 18, which 
listed 24 cancellations in addition to those 
previously announced. 

“The necessity for further curtailment 
of convention travel becomes increasingly 
evident,” the letter said. “It has been em- 
phasized by the invasion of western Eu- 
rope and the resultant increased demands 
upon the transportation facilities of the 
country. Passenger travel by rail and bus 
—troop movements, furlough travel, and 
vital war production transportation—con- 
tinues to establish all-time records.” 


British Railways Set New 
Transport Records 


In the month following D-day, British 
railways ran 17,500 special.trains for troops 
and equipment, reports T. D. Slattery of 
the British Railways’ headquarters in New 
York, representing a 33 per cent increase 
over the month preceding D-day, when 
13,000 special trains were cperated. 

Mails and parcels for the troops required 
another 113 special trains, Mr. Slattery 
pointed out, and special ambulance trains 
made over 300 trips. Still other specials 
were run to move German prisoners of 
war. 

This trafic was in addition to the 
movement of 3% million loaded freight 
cars, the operation of 25,000 special trains 
carrying war workers to government fac- 
tories and 4,000 coal trains from the mines 
to consuming areas. 
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GENERAL NEWS 





Rail Trucking Must 
Be Auxiliary Service 


I. C. CG. so holds, even though 
sellers to railroad had 
broader rights 


Railroads purchasing independent truck 
lines do not acquire operating rights as 
broad as those enjoyed by the vendors but 
must confine services subsequent to the pur- 
chase to those which are auxiliary or sup- 
plemental to railroad operations. The In- 
terstate Commerce Commission, Division 
5, has thus ruled in passing upon a com- 
plaint wherein nine motor common carriers 
alleged that the Frisco Transportation Com- 
pany, subsidiary of the St. Louis-San Fran- 
cisco, has been conducting unlawful truck- 
ing operations. 


Must Be Supplemental—In holding 
that most of the operations complained of 
were “unauthorized,” the commission relied 
upon a general condition, attached to its 
orders authorizing Frisco acquisitions, which 
stipulates that the authority granted was 
subject “to such further limitations or re- 
strictions as the commission might later find 
it necessary to impose in order to insure 
that the service would be auxiliary or sup- 
plemental to the train service of the railway 
and would not unduly restrain competition.” 

The decision found that no order was 
necessary in the proceeding (No. MC-C- 
293) ; but it reopens various proceedings in 
which certificates were issued to the Trans- 
portation Company, “for the purpose of 
determining what, if any, conditions or re- 
strictions should be imposed in the certifi- 
cates to remove all doubt about the character 
of operations which that company was au- 
thorized to acquire and in which it is 
authorized to engage.” Heretofore, there 
have been no specific restrictions of the 
so-called “prior-or-subsequent-rail-haul” or 
“key-point” variety in either the orders au- 
thorizing the purchases, or in subsequent 
orders ‘issued in some of the cases to grant 
operating authority to the Transportation 
Company, as successor in interest to 
vendors. 


Benefit to Public Not Controlling— 
The complainants alleged that the Trans- 
portation Company, in collaboration with 
the railway, was performing a direct motor 
carrier service, i.e., it was “transporting 
traffic over its lines, and jointly with other 
carriers, without either a prior or subse- 
quent rail haul, and on bills of lading bear- 
ing its name rather than that of the railway, 
in contravention of the conditions under 
which it was authorized to acquire the oper- 
ating rights.” The railroad and its affiliate, 
as the report put it, did not refute the allega- 
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tion, but devoted their evidence “principally 
to showing the beneficial results of such di- 
rect motor service.” Moreover, the defend- 
ants claimed that the commission has never 
prescribed any limitations upon the charac- 
ter of the service to be performed by rail- 
owned motor carriers in operations acquired 
by purchase. 

The commission found it unnecessary to 
consider HS evidence regarding the bene- 
ficial results of the Frisco operations, be- 
cause the question was what services the 
railroad subsidiary was authorized to per- 
form under the certificates involved. It 
cited Pennsylvania Truck Lines, Inc.-Con- 
trol-Barker M. Frt., 1 M. C. C. 101 and 5 
M.C.C. 9 and 49 to reject the contention 
that the “auxiliary-and- supplemental -to- 
rail-service” rule does not affect certificates 
acquired by purchase. 

Previously the commission had discussed 
in turn the certificates covering the routes 
over which the assailed operations were 
being conducted. Slightly over 1,900 route 
miles were involved; but the commission 
pointed out that some 760 miles purchased 
by Frisco from Reddish Truck Service and 
330 miles acquired from Ozark Truck 
Lines, Inc., were covered by certificates 
which did not have the general condition 
upon which it was relying, i.e., the reserva- 
tion of the right to impose conditions and 
limitations to insure that the operations re- 
mained auxiliary and supplemental to rail 
service. 


Routes Involved—Thus it confined the 
reopenings to proceedings wherein certifi- 
cates have been issued covering routes be- 
tween Joplin, Mo., and Miami, Okla.; Jop- 
lin and Carthage, Mo.; Paris, Tex., and 
Hugo, Okla.; Walnut Ridge, Ark., and 
Memphis, Tenn.; Blytheville, Ark., and 
Turrell; and Lake City and Blytheville. 

Chairman Patterson, dissenting-in-part, 
did not agree with the majority finding that 
the defendants have been conducting any 
operations in violation of their certificates. 
He thinks restrictions should be imposed, 
however, and thus agrees with the action 
reopening the cases, “so far as it goes.” In 
the latter connection Mr. Patterson would 
look into the matter of the need for restric- 
tions on Frisco’s entire highway operation. 


July Operating Revenues Exceed 
July, 1943, by 0.7 Per Cent 


From preliminary reports of Class I rail- 
roads representing 80.8 per cent of total 
operating revenues, the Association of 
American Railroads has estimated that the 
July gross totaled $643,943,620, an increase 
of 0.7 per cent over July, 1943’s $639,533,407. 
Estimated July freight revenues were $471,- 
286,673, compared with $470,483,803, an in- 
crease of 0.2 per cent. Estimated passenger 
revenues were $129,872,538, compared with 
$126,205,964, an increase of 2.9 per cent. 


News Department continued on next left-hand page 


Calls for Three New 
Transport Agencies 


Senator Hill would carry out 
recent recommendations 


of study board 


Proposed legislation to create three new 
permanent federal transportation agencies, 
thus carrying out the recent recommenda- 
tions of the Board of Investigation and Re- 
search has been introduced in the Senate by 
Senator Hill, Democrat of Alabama. The 
B. I. R. recommendations were made in 
what it called its “preliminary report” on 
the “Relative Economy and Fitness of the 
Carriers,” which was reviewed in the Rail- 
way Age of May 27, page 1029. 

The Hill bill, $.2085, was introduced on 
April 18, the same day on which B. I. R. 
Member C. E. Childe had earlier advocated 
such legislation in the course of his presen- 
tation before a Senate interstate commerce 
subcommittee which was considering the 
House-approved bill for repeal of remaining 
provisions of the land-grant-rate law. 


Bureaucracy in Triplicate—Like the 
B. I. R. report, $.2085 calls for a “Federal 
Transportation Authority,” an “Office of 
Public Transportation Counsel,” and a 
“National Transportation Advisory Com- 
mittee.” Also, the B. I. R. recommendations 
for amendments to the Interstate Commerce 
Act’s declaration of national transportation 
policy are embodied in the bill. B. I. R. is 
now scheduled to go out of existence on the 
18th of next month; but, as pointed out in 
the May 27 issue’s review of its report, it 
would pretty well meet the specifications set 
up for the proposed transportation authority, 
if it were transformed into a permanent 
body. 

The authority would consist of three mem- 
bers, appointed by the President for terms 
of six years (after the staggering of terms 
of original appointees). Their salaries 
would be $10,000 per year, and the railroads 
would be permitted to provide them and 
members of their staff free transportation, 
“while traveling on official business.” It 
would be the authority’s job to “promote 
the development, improvement, maintenance, 
and operation of a transportation system 
best suited to the national welfare, and in 
conformity with the national transportation 
policy.” 

Permanent Jobs for Probers—More 
specifically, the authority would: (1) Con- 
duct continuing investigations with respect 
to the transportation system and the trans- 
portation needs of the nation, the economy 


and fitness of carriers, and the facilities | 


which should be provided and the measures 
(Continued on page 356) 
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in Canada: 


FRANKLIN 


MAXIMUM POWER WITH 
SMOOTH OPERATION 


In the development of the new Type “E” Booster, the trend in loco- 
motive design toward higher boiler pressures, as well as many new 


*Trade Mark Reg. 


U. S. Pat. Off. 


factors in steam locomotive operation, have been kept in view. 


A special starting feature and the application of proper gear ratios 
for given boiler pressures, wheel diameters and adhesive weight, 
provide maximum starting effort. The short cut-off takes full advan- 
tage of the expansive properties of the steam and effects marked 
economies in steam consumption. Then such features as dynamic 
balancing and the roller bearing crank shaft, securely housed in the 


engine bed, greatly increase the smoothness of operation. 


In every element the Booster is designed to give the most effective 
service, with a minimum of maintenance. 


NEW YORK + 


RAILWAY 


SUPPLY 


CHICAGO 


COMPANY, LIMITED, 


BOOSTER 





FRANKLIN RAILWAY SUPPLY COMPANY, INC. 


MONTREAL 
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Wouldn’t Let Rails 
Compete with Boats 


Must be ready to assume load 
when boats don’t want it 
but not otherwise 


Principally because the proposed adjust- 
ment would have “such a seriously detri- 
mental effect on the business of the boat 
lines as to constitute a real threat to their 
ability to resume operations,” Examiner 
G. H. Mattingly would have the Interstate 
Commerce Commission order the cancela- 
tion of suspended railroad tariffs publishing 
all-commodity rates from New York, Phil- 
adelphia, Pa., and Baltimore, Md., to Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn., and Birmingham, Ala., and 
from and to intermediate points. Mr. Mat- 
tingly would then follow through to strike 
down also other schedules proposing “merely 
as a competitive measure” to establish on all 
commodities now taking higher rates an 
any-quantity basis approximating 65 per 
cent of first class from New York, Phila- 
delphia, and Baltimore to points on the Cen- 
tral of Georgia over water-and-rail routes 
by way of Savannah, Ga. 


The Specific Proposals—The proposed 
report is in I. & S. Docket No. 5283. The 
all-commodity rates would range from 48.6 
per cent to 53.6 per cent of first class, but 
they would be subject to a minimum weight 
of 30,000 Ib. in cars 40 ft. 7 in. or less in 
length, with each individual carload con- 
sidered as a unit—so-called follow-lot or 
multiple-car rules not applying. 

Before getting into his discussion of the 
affect on the coastwise water lines, the ex- 
aminer recalled that proposals similar to 
those involved in the present proceeding 
were considered and found not justified by 
Division 3 in All Freight From Eastern 
Ports to the South, 245 I. C. C. 207, which 
conclusion was affirmed by the commission 
in its April 13, 1942 report on reconsidera- 
tion. (See Railway Age of May 2, 1943, 
page 869). Mr. Mattingly then went on to 
quote from Division 4’s report in Cady 
Lumber Corp. v. Apache Ry. Co., 155 
I. C. C. 56, a pronouncement to the effect 
that when the commission has reached a 
conclusion regarding a certain rate it will 
adhere to that conclusion in subsequent pro- 
ceedings regarding the same rate, “unless 
some new facts are brought to our atten- 
tion, conditions are shown to have under- 
gone a material change, or we proceeded on 
a misconception.” 

The railroads defended the all-commod- 
ity-rate proposal as a set-up which would 
meet the needs of certain shippers of varied 
commodities, and they also mentioned the 
fact that they might attract business from 
the motor carriers. Competition with coast- 
wise steamship lines “is ignored on account 
of the inactive status of those lines at the 
present time,” said the proposed report. 


Would Defend Boats from Competi- 
tion—The examiner, however, thought that 
the presence of the boat lines was “the prin- 
cipal distinguishing feature of this pro- 
ceeding.” 

He pointed out that they expect to 
resume operations as soon as boats are 
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available, and that southbound l.c.l. traffic 
has always constituted a “vital part” of 
their business. Rail-water rates of the past 
have been 10 cents under all-rail rates be- 
tween New York and Atlanta, and the ex- 
aminer calculated that if the all-commodity 
rates were established the difference would 
be 84 cents against the water-and-rail routes 
on first-class traffic and smaller amounts on 
second and third class. He was unimpressed 
with the railroad offer to join the boat lines 
in all-commodity rates on the basis of the 
usual differentials, saying that such rates 
would be “a meaningless gesture because 
they would not attract traffic to the boat 
lines in competition with the all-rail all- 
commodity rates.” 

The railroads urged that their rates “may 
not be declared unlawful merely because 
they would result in lessening the profits of 
the boat lines,” and that their rates “may not 
be regulated for the purpose of dividing 
traffic between them and their competitors.” 
Mr. Mattingly conceded that “no fault” 
could be found with these principles “in the 
abstract” ; but he insisted that they were not 
controlling in the present case. 


Railroads Must “Stand By,” Not 
Compete—“We have here,” he went on, 
“a situation where the rail carriers are pro- 
posing a basis of rates which will be of 
benefit to themselves, to the freight for- 
warders, and to certain large shippers or 
combination of shippers who can ship traf- 
fic in mixed carloads, but which will be of 
little or no financial value to the rank and 
file of the shipping public. These rates are 
of a character with which the boat lines 
cannot compete in kind, and which, accord- 
ing to the weight of the evidence on this 
record, constitute a serious threat to their 
continued successful operations. These boat 
lines serving ports along the Atlantic sea- 
board are a vital part of the country’s mer-- 
chant marine and furnish an important and 
valuable transportation service. 

“In the Merchant Marine Act of 1936 the 
Congress declared it to be the policy of the 
United States to foster and encourage the 
development and maintenance of a strong, 
adequate and efficient merchant marine; and 
the national transportation policy, as laid 
down in the Transportation Act of 1940, is 
directed to developing, coordinating and pre- 
serving a national transportation system by 
water, highway and rail, free from unfair 
or destructive competitive practices. A rate 
proposal such as that here considered, which 
goes beyond the bounds of normal competi- 
tive rivalry, which seems destined to bring 
on a rate war, and which threatens extinc- 
tion of important units in the water trans- 
portation of the country, is contrary to these 
principles.” 

The examiner also asserted that the “gen- 
eral public interest, insofar as it was evi- 
denced by representatives of the shipping 
public, is wholly opposed to the, proposed 
rates.” 

He had previously pointed out that 
“no actual shipper or receiver of freight 
appeared in support of the proposed rates.” 
Opposition, in addition to that of the boat 
lines, came from the Boston Port Authority, 
the Port of New York Authority, “numer- 
ous commercial and industrial organizations 
in New England,” the Baltimore Associa- 
tion of Commerce, the Central of Georgia, 
and the motor carriers. 


Concludes Hearing on 
Land-Grant Repealer 


Senate subcommittee gets the 
views of transport study 
board members 


Public hearings in connection with a Sen- 
ate interstate commerce subcommittee’s con- 
sideration of the House-approved Boren bill 
for repeal of remaining provisions of the 
land-grant-rate law were concluded last 
week. The final sessions on August 18 and 
19 were the first which the subcommittee, 
headed by Senator McFarland, Democrat of 
Arizona, had held since June 14, when the 
chairman abandoned hope of having the bill 
considered by the full committee and re- 
ported to the Senate before Congress re- 
cessed, as it did the following week, for the 
period of the national political conventions. 


Some New Deal Officials Object— 
Presentations at last week’s sessions were 
made by members of the Board of Investi- 
gation and Research—Chairman Robert E. 
Webb, and C. E. Childe; and by W. G. 
Bohnstengel, General Accounting Office 
senior rate examiner, who is employed on 
the work of auditing railroad freight bills 
rendered to the government. Also, R. V. 
Fletcher, vice-president of the Association 
of American Railroads, made a brief state- 
ment, supplying data which Senator Mc- 
Farland had requested at previous hearings. 

The chairman inserted into the record 
various letters which the subcommittee had 
received, including those of J. Monroe John- 
son, director of the Office of Defense Trans- 
portation, who reiterated O. D. T.’s recom- 
mendations in favor of repeal; Secretary of 
the Navy Forrestal, who took no position 
on repeal, saying it was a policy matter for 
Congress to determine, but who pointed out 
that elimination of land-grant deductions 
would increase the Navy’s freight bill by 
from $80,000,000 to $90,000,000 a year; 
Secretary of Commerce Jones, who said he 
would favor repeal in normal times but 
cited the prospective increase in government 
shipping costs and recommended that, if the 
bill is enacted, the effective date of repeal 
be fixed at the end of the war; and Harold 
D. Smith, director of the Bureau of the 
Budget, who cited testimony to the effect 
that repeal would increase government 
freight bills by some $20,000,000 a month, 
and advised that enactment of the bill 
should not be considered “in accord with 
the program of the President.” 


Study Board in Qualified Support— 
B. I. R. Chairman Webb read a prepared 
statement which highlighted the report sub- 
mitted by the Board to the House commit- 
tee, as noted in the Railway Age of May 25, 
page 605. Mr. Webb subscribed to this re- 
port, which was prepared under the super- 
vision of Burton N. Behling, as one of the 
studies of public aids to transport agencies. 
It recommended repeal upon condition that 
the railroads return to the government the 
granted lands still in their possession ; or, i? 
the alternative, that the effective date of re- 
peal be postponed until the value of such 
lands is recovered again in further deduc- 
tions. The report had already found that 
the railroads have returned in deductions 
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more than the value of all the granted 
lands. 

Mr. Childe, as he put it, favored repeal 
“without strings attached to it”; but it soon 
developed that he wanted the removal of 
land-grant rates followed by a general in- 
vestigation of the resulting rates on govern- 
ment traffic, with reparations awarded, for 
the period of the investigation, for those 
charges which were eventually found un- 
reasonable. Mr. Childe made his appearance 
an occasion for expounding his views on 
“discriminatory” rates, and he also got in 
plugs for the proposed permanent “Federal 
Transportation Authority,” which B. I. R. 
recommended recently in what it called its 
“preliminary report” on the “Relative Econ- 
omy and Fitness of the Carriers.” As noted 
elsewhere in this issue, Mr. Childe’s testi- 
mony came on the same day that a bill to 
carry out the B. I. R. recommendations was 
introduced in the Senate by Senator Hill, 
Democrat of Alabama. 


Childe Insistent on His Own Type of 
Inquiry—Mr. Childe led up to his call for 
the new agency in his replies to questions 
from Senator McFarland. The Senator 
asked how much time would be required 
for the proposed rate investigations, and the 
B. I. R. member told him that the time 
would depend “on how it is done.” He 
added that if “some disinterested govern- 
ment agency” could present “the facts” to 
the I. C. C., the latter should reach a deci- 
sion within a year. 

The chairman said he wanted to see the 
railroads do some post-war planning, add- 
ing that uncertainty as to the outcome of the 
investigation suggested by Mr. Childe might 
hamper such planning. And Judge Fletcher 
broke in to bring out the fact that the 
I. C. C. would now entertain a complaint by 
the government or any other shipper, alleg- 
ing that their rates were unreasonable. But 
Mr. Childe insisted that the government 
agencies concerned are not set up to make 
the necessary investigations. Moreover, he 
thinks his proposed investigation should be 
made whether land-grant rates are repealed 
or not. 

The bill, as approved by the House, con- 
tains a provision calling the I. C. C.’s atten- 
tion to repeal to the end that increased rev- 
enues received by the carriers will be re- 
flected in “appropriate readjustments” in 
rates. But Mr. Childe would make this 
language more specific, and call for an in- 
vestigation of post-repeal rates. He has 
looked over the 88 government agencies now 
concerned in one way or another with trans- 
portation, coming to the conclusion that 
they could not do the job he had in mind. 
But if the Federal Transportation Author- 
ity recommended by B. I. R. were created, 
it would be “qualified.” Also, the author- 
ity could assist “in planning the post- 
war transportation plant—rail, highway, 
ind water.” 


Shipstead Raps I. C. C.—In supporting 
his recommendation for the rate investiga- 
tion, Mr. Childe gave various specific exam- 
ples of rates on war supplies, especially ord- 
iance, small arms, and ammunition, which 
he said were too high even after the land- 
grant deductions were made. Meanwhile, 
he conceded that the application of land- 
grant rates to other government traffic, such 
‘is coal; make the resultant rates too low. 
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At one point in this discussion, the B. I. R. 
member said that the War Department’s 
“very competent” transportation department 
was paying more attention to rates; and he 
understands that some complaints “are in 
contemplation.” Later on, A. F. Cleveland, 
vice-president of the A. A. R. pointed out 
that the railroads have made a section 22 
quotation of 65 per cent of first class on 
much of the war traffic which Mr. Childe 
was talking about. Meanwhile, the govern- 
ment always has the commercial rate, less 
land-grant, if that is lower. 

Also, Mr. Childe had a chart dealing with 
his favorite subject—the differing territorial 
levels of class rates. When Senator Ship- 
stead, Republican of Minnesota, read the 
chart as showing that “we didn’t get much 
benefit from the I. C. C.,” Mr. Childe said 
he thought that if the regulatory body were 
given “time and the facts” it would adjust 
“inequalities.” He added that the commis- 
sion has already ironed out irregularities 
within each territory, while the pending 
No. 28300 proceeding is the first in which 
the territorial relationships have been in- 
volved. 

Senior Rate Examiner Bohnstengel did 
not represent the General Accounting Of- 
fice ; he appeared in opposition to repeal “as 
a taxpayer in the interest of the people of 
my own community and in my own interest.” 
He said he would favor repeal, however, if 
rates on government traffic were adjusted 
downward to reflect the over-all average of 
land-grant deductions, which he puts at 15 
per cent. He also thinks that much money 
could be saved by the government if it were 
to establish a “Central Traffic Bureau” to 
handle all traffic matters. 


Figures on Granted Land Still Held 
—The data presented by Judge Fletcher 
covered such information as was obtainable 
regarding the income received from granted 
lands still held and taxes paid thereon. The 
figures related to lands held by the Southern 
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Pacific, the Northern Pacific, and the At- 
chison, Topeka & Santa Fe. The totals 
showed 16,092,263 acres of land valued at 
$34,136,345, the latter being generally based 
on the assessed values. 

The breakdown of the 1943 figures by 
states shows that the Arizona lands totaled 
2,272,450 acres on which there was a gross 
income of $176,694 and taxes of $190,020; 
California, 3,508,600 acres, gross income, 
$2,180,851, taxes, $1,171,480; Nevada, 3,411,- 
464 acres, gross income, $480,202, taxes, 
$680,658; New Mexico, 1,380,474 acres, 
gross income, $278,405, taxes, $163,774; 
Utah, 553,836 acres, gross income, $39,601, 
taxes, $23,613. 

Gross income figures were not available 
for other states where acreage and taxes 
were reported as follows: Idaho, 402,412 
acres, taxes, $100,588; Minnesota, 10,139 
acres, taxes, $14,063; Montana, 3,664,478 
acres, taxes, $960,436; North Dakota, 172,- 
096 acres, taxes, $56,274; Oregon, 36,579 
acres, taxes, $11,087; Washington, 654,503 
acres, taxes, $400,612; Wisconsin, 649 acres, 
taxes, $327; Wyoming, 24,583 acres, taxes, 
$3,806. 


Bill Proposes Missouri Valley 
Authority on T. V. A. Model 


Establishment of a federal government 
corporation to be known as the Missouri 
Valley Authority is proposed in S. 2089 
introduced in the Senate last week by 
Senator Murray, Democrat of Montana. 
The job of the authority would be “to pro- 
vide for unified water control and resource 
development on the Missouri river and sur- 
rounding region in the interest of the con- 
trol and prevention of floods, the promotion 
of navigation and reclamation of the pub- 
lic lands, the strengthening of the national 
defense... .” 

Senator Murray gave the bill a send- 
off in a statement wherein he complained 
of the “piecemeal development” of the 
Missouri, and referred to the “conflict be- 
tween two existing plans for developing 
the river and its basin.” He identified the 
conflicting plans as that of the Army engi- 
neers, which is aimed at providing flood 
control and navigation; and that of the 
Bureau of Reclamation, which is interested 
in irrigation reservoirs. 

Another bill to create a Missouri Valley 
Authority was introduced later by Senator 
Gillette, Democrat of Iowa. It is S.-2100. 


Burlington Affiliate Modifies Air 
Service Application 


The Burlington Transportation Company, 
subsidiary of the Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy, has filed with the Civil Aeronautics 
Board an amendment to its year-old appli- 
cation for authority to operate helicopter 
or similar aircraft services. The amend- 
ment more than halves the total route mile- 
age sought to be served, seeking rights on 
nine routes totaling 3,160 miles as com- 
pared with 19 routes totaling 6,380 miles 
sought in the original application which 
was noted in the Railway Age of July 3, 
1943, page 30. 

The principal change is the elimination 
of routes to the Pacific Coast. Now sought 
are rights in the area between Chicago, 
Kansas City, Mo., Denver, Colo., and Dead- 
wood, S. Dak., serving also, among other 
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The C&O hauls thousands of tons of 
coal daily from mines high in the Al- 
leghenies, where the road reaches an 
elevation of 2,072 feet above sea level 


and grades are in excess of 1.14 per 
cent, with curves of 6 degrees. 

For such hauls the Chesapeake & 
Ohio uses the most powerful four-cylin- 
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der, six-coupled engines ever built, the 
“Allegheny Type” Limas. 

Ten of these were placed in service in 
1941, ten more a year later, and now an- 
other ten gives the Chesapeake & Ohio 
a fleet of thirty of these Lima-built super- 
power locomotives, with fifteen more 
building. 


LIMA LOCOMOTIVE WORKS, INCORPORATED 
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points, Des Moines, Iowa, Omaha, Nebr., 
and St. Louis, Mo. The original applica- 
tion sought to serve these points, but would 
also have extended the service to Los 
Angeles, Calif., and San Francisco; and 
the Montana terminus would have been 
Billings instead of Deadwood. 


Handling Loaded.and Empty 
Leaky Tank Cars 


The third paragraph of Sec. (b), Inter- 
change Rule 2, provides that any leaky tank 
car, regardless of commodity carried, shall 
be stenciled on both sides “Leaky tank. 
Do not load until repaired,” and the owner 
shall be immediately advised by wire for 
disposition. According to a circular let- 
ter, issued under date of August 10 by 
the A. A. R. Mechanical Division, some 
railroads have incorrectly interpreted this 
provision as applicable to empty tank cars 
only. 

In cases where loaded tank cars are per- 
mitted to go forward to destination without 
repairs or transfer when only slight leaks 
are involved, the circular states that the 
above stenciling should be applied and the 
handling line must notify the car owner by 
wire, giving the location of the leak, so 
that the owner may make provision to have 
repairs made before the car is again 
loaded. A circular letter dated March 2, 
1943, gives details of what constitutes a 
leaky condition of tank cars requiring re- 
pairs before cars are again loaded. It is 
also suggested that all concerned again 
review Par. 502.106 of General Order 
O. D. T.-7, as amended, covering mainte- 
nance of tank cars and be governed accord- 
ingly, in order to avoid as much delay to 
tank cars as possible. ” 


Votes to Report Bill Proposing 
I. C. Act Amendments 


The House committee on interstate and 
foreign commerce on August 23 voted to 
report favorably the Senate-approved bill 
(S.1473) to amend the Interstate Com- 
merce Act in various respects as suggested 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

The proposed amendments would give the 
commission authority to prescribe rules for 
the extension of credit by express com- 
panies, and give it the same emergency 
powers over water carriers that it now has 
over railroads and motor carriers. Other 
provisions relate to the service of notice in 
commission proceedings, and to the com- 
mission’s authority with respect to examin- 
ing accounts of companies furnishing rail- 
roads with cars or protective service to 
perishable freight against heat or cold. 


Will Assist A. A. R. on Permits 
for Cars Going to Mexico 


“In order to restore the balance of freight 
car interchange between American rail- 
roads and those of Mexico,” Raul de Mariay 
Campos, of Mexico City, assistant traffic 
manager of the National of Mexico, has 
been delegated as the Washington, D. C., 
representative of the railroads of his coun- 
try, John J. Pelley, president of the Asso- 
ciation of American Railroads, announced 
on August 22. 

Mr. Campos, who has already assumed 
his new position, “will cooperate with the 


A. A. R. in setting up the machinery to 
handle issuance of permits covering ship- 
ments from the United States to Mexico,” 
Mr. Pelley said. The purpose of this ac- 
tion “is to maintain a flow of traffic that 
will meet the economic needs of Mexico, 
and at the same time to keep the number 
of American-owned cars in that country 
to a minimum.” 

At the present time, Mr. Pelley pointed 
out, American cars are going into Mexico 
under the permit system, which is con- 
trolled by the Car Service Division. Mr. 
Campos will keep the A. A. R. informed 
as to which permits should be issued, bas- 
ing his decisions on his country’s require- 
ments. Under present arrangements, it is 
estimated that freight shipments from the 
United States to Mexico will total about 
100 loads daily, or an average of 2,600 loads 
a month. 


Anti-Trust Charges Called 
“Witch Hunt” 


Recent attacks by Attorney General 
Biddle and Assistant Attorney General 
Berge on railway rate-making procedures 
forecast “another witch hunt among rail 
and truck bureaus,” says the August 21 
issue of “Business Action,” published by 
the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States. The article states that the activities 
of the Department of Justice seem to be 
based on “assumptions as to inequities in 
certain freight classifications and rate ad- 
justments now under thorough investiga- 
tion by the I. C. C.” 

It adds that instead of awaiting decisions 
of the I. C. C., Justice officials “are ap- 
parently prejudging the case and using 
their own ideas about it to support their 
attack on the rate bureaus.” Previously, 
it had been pointed out that nothing that 
is now being said about rate-bureau pro- 
cedures is “news,” for such procedures have 
been “long established” and “well known to 
everyone interested in transportation, and 
recognized by the regulatory authorities.” 


B. & O. Invites Food Processor 
Interest in “Bumper Belt” 


“That vast area of land miles wide on 
either side of the B. & O. and stretching 
the full 11,000 miles of the system” is de- 
scribed and illustrated in a booklet called 
“The Bumper Belt,” which is now being 
circulated by the agricultural development 
department of the Baltimore & Ohio. 

R. B. White, president, in a brief mes- 
sage to the reader at the outset of the 
pamphlet states that the railroad’s interest 
in problems of the farm is not prompted 
by any “philanthropic motive, but purely 
because we believe it. is good business to 
take an active interest in what the terri- 
tory we serve produces.” 

It is explained a program of agricultural 
improvement for the territory served by 
the B. & O. has been adopted, taking the 
“soil doctors” direct to thousands of farm- 
ers in Indiana, Illinois, Ohio, West Vir- 
ginia and Maryland, making tests and aid- 
ing them in solving their soil fertility 
problems. 

There is discussed the lamb improvement 
program, another step in the “good soils 
and good sires policy.” Cows, pigs, poultry 
as well as soybeans each are given a chap- 
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ter, and the entire booklet is smartly and 
effectively illustrated. 

Food processors interested in the sery- 
ices of the railroad’s agricultural develop- 
ment department are invited to consult this 
branch because of its “familiarity with the 
changing agricultural picture in every por- 
tion of the territory served.” 


Freight Car Loading 


Loadings of revenue freight for the week 
ended August 19 totaled 887,446 cars, the 
Association of American Railroads an- 
nounced on August 24. This was a de- 
crease of 8,726 cars or 1.0 per cent below 
the preceding week, a decrease of 3,894 
cars or 0.4 per cent below the corresponding 
week last year, and an increase of 18,012 
cars or 2.1 per cent above the comparable 
1942 week, 

Loading of revenue freight for the week 
ended August 12 totaled 896,172 cars, and 
the summary for that week, as compiled 
by the Car Service Division, A. A. R., 
follows : 


Revenue Freight Car Loading 
For the Week Ended Saturday, August 12 


District 1944 1943 1942 
Eastern ....... 161,610 169,520 161,324 
Allegheny ..... 196,775 193,992 184,959 
Pocahontas .... 58,143 56,690 56,433 
Southern ...... 121,370 117,328 119,048 
Northwestern . 139,812 144,922 147,519 
Central Western 142,563 132,293 127,568 
Southwestern . 75,899 72,419 71,994 





Total Western 














Districts .... 358,274 349,634 347,081 
Total All Roads 896,172 887,164 868,845 

Commodities 
Grain and grain 

products .. 51,184 $7,398 44,684 
Live stock 15,966 14,988 13,479 
OPS Wieie 3m 180,274 177,026 167,045 
DOO cant ties 14,184 14,385 13,693 
Forest products. 50,097 48,699 54,597 
| Se See 80,437 88,670 88,424 
Merchandise l.c.1 106,440 100,790 89,995 
Miscellaneous . 397,590 385,208 396,928 
August 12 . 896,172 887,164 868,345 
August S$ ..... 890,458 872,133 850,221 
= Pee 910,533 885,525 863,576 
We Ge veacves 903,034 $83,838 855,515 
SS eriess 904,804 877,335 857,146 
Cumulative Total, 

33 Weeks .. 27,199,336 26,167,175 26,967,602 


In Canada—Carloadings for the week 
ended August 12 totaled 67,847 as compared 
with 69,828 for the previous week and 
71,159 for the corresponding period last 
year, according to the compilation of the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


Total Total Cars 
Cars Rec’d from 
Total for Canada Loaded Connections 
Aug. 12, 1944 .. 67,847 36,905 
Aug. 5, 1944 .... 69,828 37,499 
July 29, 1944 .... 71,109 27,509 
Aug. 14, 1943 .. 71,159 41,946 
Cumulative Totals for Canada 
Aug. 12, 1944 .. 2,214,492 1,235,053 
Aug. 14, 1943 .. 2,057,831 1,272,820 
Aug. 15, 1942 . 2,042,816 1,064,722 


Roadmasters to Hold One-Day 
Executive Meeting 


The Roadmasters’ Association has can- 
celled its plans for an annual meeting in 
Chicago on September 19-21, but, in order 
to receive and pass upon the technical re- 
ports of its committees for the current year 
and to carry forward the work of the 
year ahead, it will hold a one-day business 
meeting of its executive committee in Chi- 
cago, at the Hotel Stevens, on September 
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HARBISON-WALKER 
REFRACTORIES Co. 


Refractory Specialists 


also saves TRANSPORTATION 


Fuel wastage is a two-fold loss; the fuel 

itself and the transportation necessary to 
haul it. Because of the strategic importance 
of fuel to the war program every effort must 
be made to conserve this vital material. 


The fuel economy of Security Sectional 
Arches has been thoroughly proved in over 
35 years of service on American railroads. 
But only a complete Arch can produce max- 


imum fuel savings. 


You need a full Arch for full fuel economy. 
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20. Invitations to attend this meeting will 
be extended to the chairmen and .members 
of all technical committees and to other 
members and interested railroad men in 
and about Chicago. 

The reports to be presented are as fol- 
lows: Operation and Maintenance of Work 
Equipment; Effect of Traffic on the Serv- 
ice Life of Ties and Methods of Protec- 
tion; Prevention of Accidents to Track- 
men; Mechanization of Section Gangs; 
What the Trackman Can Do to Speed Up 
Train Operation; and Recruiting Men in 
the Face of a Labor Shortage. 


A. A. R. Announces 1944 Edition 
of “Railway Accounting Rules” 
First copies of the October 1, 1944, edi- 


tion of the “Railway Accounting Rules” ° 


book are expected to be available sometime 
during September, according to an August 
18 announcement from E. R. Ford, secre- 
tary of the Accounting Division, Associa- 
tion of American Railroads. At that time, 
one copy will be furnished to each mem- 
ber of the Division, additional copies being 
available “soon after October 1.” 

Published in its usual form, the book will 
contain all mandatory and recommendatory 
rules and forms of the Division, as amended 
or supplemented in accordance with the 
recommendations of the standing commit- 
tees, and as approved by the general com- 
mittee at its June 28 meeting. With the 
exception of certain freight and overcharge 
mandatory rules, which were revised, effec- 
tive April 1, the amended rules and forms 
included in the edition will become effec- 
tive October 1. 

Member roads and employees may ob- 
tain additional copies of the book from the 
Division’s Washington,, D. C., office at 50 
cents per copy when ordered in quantities 
of 10 or more; and 75 cents when ordered 
in quantities of less than 10. 


Pullman Mass Troop Traffic 
Still High 


Mass troop movements in Pullman sleep- 
ing cars in the first half of 1944 were near 
the 1943 peak although a large portion of 
the nation’s armed forces were abroad, 
according to J. M. Carry, assistant vice- 
president of the Pullman Company. Troops 
carried totaled 4,304,025 compared with 
4,902,000 a year earlier. 


Representation of Employees 


Reports on recent elections certified by 
the National Mediation Board show that 
the Switchmen’s Union of North America 
has been supplanted by the Brotherhood of 
Railroad Trainmen as the Railway Labor 
Act representative of yardmen employed 
by the Manufacturers’ of St. Louis, and by 
the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers 
as representative of motor enginemen and/ 
or motormen (road and yard service) em- 
ployed by the Oklahoma. Meanwhile, the 
B. of L. E. has defeated the Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Firemen & Enginemen and re- 
tained the right to represent engineers em- 
ployed by the Northern Pacific Terminal 
of Oregon. 

On the Newburgh & South Shore, the 
Switchmen’s Union has supplanted the 
B. of R. T. as representative of yardmen 


we 
WI 
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(foremen, helpers and switchtenders) ; and 
on the Monongahela Connecting the B. of 
R. T. beat a C. I. O. challenger, the United 
Steelworkers of America, and retained the 
right to represent yardmen (conductors, 
brakemen and switchtenders). Also, the 
B. of R. T. has supplanted the Order of 
Railway Conductors as representative of 
road brakeman employed by the Pacific 
Coast; but, because of a tie vote, the 
O. R. C. retained the right to represent 
the road’s road conductors. 

The Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen 
& Enginemen has won the right to represent 
engineers, firemen, and hostlers employed 
by the Texas, Oklahoma & Eastern, and 
DeQueen & Eastern; while the road con- 
ductors and road brakemen of those roads 
have chosen the B. of R. T. 

In another recent election, the American 
Railway Supervisors Association, Inc., was 
chosen by Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & 
Pacific mechanical department foremen or 
supervisors of mechanics; while a media- 
tor’s investigation resulted in the board’s 
determination that Brotherhood of Main- 
tenance of Way Employees’ representation 
of Erie maintenance of way workers should 
be extended to include employees in the 
Department of Structures. 


South Australian Rys. Engage 
in Defense Activities 


Industrial expansion, restrictions in in- 
terstate shipping, gasoline rationing and 
defense activities have accounted for the 
continued growth in their passenger traffic, 
and a substantial increase in general mer- 
chandise traffic, the South Australian Rail- 
ways recently reported in a statement for 
the year ended June 30, 1943. There was 
a net increase of £868,568 in earnings over 
the previous year, the report states, with 
total earnings for last year having reached 
£5,832,475. 

A large defense program was carried out 
during the year, the report further reveals, 
under the supervision of chief engineer and 
chief mechanical engineer, “including the 
construction of extensive buildings and in- 
stalling machinery therein. Also the manu- 
facture of aircraft components, machine gun 
carriers, and large-scale production of shells 
as well as lathes, tools gages, dies, etc., for 
use in munition establishments elsewhere.” 
It is explained these had made heavy de- 
mands upon the railways’ organization. 

Average number of staff employed during 
the year totaled 1,757 salaried officers, and 
10,179 wage-earning employees. A further 
1,843 were employed on construction and 
special works. Now serving with the 
armed forces are 732 railway officers and 
employees. 

No passenger sustained any fatal injury 
during the year for which the railroads 
could be held responsible, it was also noted. 


Status of Tulsa Union Depot 


Examiner Howard Hosmer has recom- 
mended in a proposed report that the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission’s Division 1 
should find that the Tulsa Union Depot 
Company, owner of the Tulsa, Okla., union 
passenger station, is not a carrier but is a 
lessor within the meaning of those terms in 
section 20(8) of the Interstate Commerce 
Act. The proposed report is in No. 29145, 
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the proceeding instituted by Division 1 fol- 
lowing the Depot Company’s refusal to file 
reports under section 20 on the ground that 
the section does not apply to it. 

On the matter of filing reports, Mr. Hos- 
mer would call the Depot Company an “op- 
erating company” as defined in the com- 
mission’s report-filing regulations; and he 
would adopt the Bureau of Transport Eco- 
nomics and Statistics’ recommendation that 
it be required to file reports as a switching 
and terminal company. 


B. & B. Association to Hold 
One-Day Business Meeting 


Instead of its usual three-day annual 
meeting, which was scheduled to be held 
in Chicago on October 17-19, the Amer- 
ican Railway Bridge and Building Asso- 
ciation will hold a one-day business meet- 
ing of its executive committee, the chair- 
men and members of all technical com- 
mittees and such other members in the 
Chicago area who find it possible to attend, 
to receive and act upon the reports of the 
committees and to organize the work for 
the ensuing year. This one-day meeting 
will be held on October 18 at the Stevens 
Hotel, Chicago. 

The reports to be presented are as fol- 
lows: Post-War Values of War-Time Prac- 
tices in Bridge, Building and Water Serv- 
ice Activities; Increasing the Capacity of 
Water Service Facilities te Meet Demands 
of Heavier Traffic; Keeping Work Equip- 
ment in Service; New Possibilities in 
Building Designs and Materials; Bridge 
Inspection in the Light of Current Re- 
stricted Maintenance; the Year’s Develop- 
ments in Labor; Recent Developments in 
the Treatment of Timber to Increase Its 
Fire Resistance; and Welding in Bridge, 
Building and Water Service Work. 


Proposes Time Limit on Actions 
to Recover Motor Charges 


Senator Cordon, Republican of Oregon, 
has introduced S. 2096 to amend Part II of 
the Interstate Commerce Act to provide for 
a limitation of two years on the time within 
which actions may be brought by motor 
carriers for the recovery of their charges. 


C. N. R. Tries Radio 
in Yard Operation 


An initial test of the two-way radio 
communication system made recently in 
the Montreal terminal area of the Canadian 
National has ebeen pronounced satisfactory 
by engineering officers of the railroad and 
the Canadian Marconi Company. This 
was the first time that radio communica- 
tion had been used in Canada for the 
operation of trains. During a series of 
further tests, two locomotives, a Diesel 
and an electric, will operate in and out of 
the terminal on instructions their respective 
enginemen receive by radio. 

For the tests, 50-watt transmitters of 
the frequency-modulation type operating 
on 38.6 megacycles are being used. This 
system gives freedom from static and 
other interference, particularly where trol- 
ley wires are located. It has a_ possible 
20-mile range but, for the time being, 
less than half of that range will be re- 
quired by the two locomotives during the 
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test period. The transmitter is housed in 
a signal control tower, immediately north 
of the C. N. R. lift bridge crossing La- 
chine canal. On top of the lift bridge is 
a 20-ft. antenna, approximately 175 ft. 
above the ground. 

Each locomotive is also equipped with 
a 50-watt transmitter, a receiving set, loud- 
speaker, microphone and antenna. For 
the tests, two antennas have been applied, 
one horizontal and the other vertical. The 
Department of Transport at Ottawa has 
issued a temporary license to the railroad 
for the broadcasting of instructions to 
trains in the Montreal area. 

The tests are being conducted under 
the supervision of R. G. Gage and H. F. 
Finnemore, of the Canadian National, and 
S. G. Patterson and R. Desaulniers, of the 
Canadian Marconi Company. 


June Earnings in Canada 


The two principal Canadian railways re- 
ported June earnings and expenses as 














follows: , 
Canadian National 
June 1944 Increase 
NE S546 obese swe $37,389,000 $1,871,000* 
Expenses: ...ccccecess 28,954,000 938,000* 
rating Nett .. $ 8,435,000 $ 933,000* 
6 Months 
Gross ............... $213,579,000 $3,095,000 
ee ey oper e 172,596,000 7,047,000 
Operating Nett... $ 40,983,000 $3,952,000* 
* Decrease 
Canadian Pacific 
CRA ee Oe $26,656,986 $1,958,769 
Bees ies ss Fees 22,118,529 1,841,749 
EE RRR $ 4,538,457 $ 117 
6 Months . -_ 
RS eres $154,575,055 $18,343,524 
MINE So siva ecuk cay 131,894,640 16,866,271 
Be ee oe ee $ 22,680,415 $ 1,477,253 





_ 7 Net _as shown in this tabulation, for the 
Cc. N. R., is equivalent to ‘‘Net Operating Rev- 
enue” in U, S. accounting terminology, while the 
net shown for the C. P. R. corresponds to “Net 
Railway Operating Income” in U. S. terms. 


Trainmen and Engineers Now 
Arbitrating Vacations Case 


The long-drawn-out controversy in con- 
nection with the paid-vacations phase of the 
year-end wage settlement with the Brother- 
hood of Railroad Trainmen and Brother- 
hood of Locomotive Engineers reached the 
arbitration stage this week. A six-man 
arbitration board began’ its consideration 
of the case at Chicago on August 21. 

The delay had been due to the reluctance 
of the two brotherhoods to turn to the 
National Mediation Board and Railway 
Labor Act procedures, as advised by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, when they sought to have 
him act as arbitrator, thus pursuing a course 
different from the other three operating 
unions, as they had when they accepted the 
President as arbitrator in the year-end 
crisis. 

N. M. B. finally got into the case, how- 
ever, but its mediatory efforts resulted 
only in the agreement to arbitrate. The 
arbitration board consists of six members, 
including two representatives of the car- 
riers, one representative of each of the two 
brotherhoods, and two “neutral” members. 
he latter, appointed by N. M. B., are 
Walter C. Clephane and Frank M. Swacker, 
attorneys, of Washington, D. C., and New 
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York, -respectively; both are members of 
the National Railway Labor Panel, and 
have served on emergency boards of recent 
years. The carrier representatives are 
L. W. Horning, vice-president of the New 
York Central, and J. Y. McLean, director 
of labor relations of the Chicago, Rock 
Island & Pacific. Alvanley Johnston, grand 
chief engineer of the B. of L. E., represents 
that organization which the B. of R. T. 
is represented by its vice-president, W. P. 
Kennedy. 

The dispute is a result of the interpre- 
tation of the words used by President 
Roosevelt when, as sole arbitrator on De- 
cember 27, 1943, he said, “I determine that 
employees shall be entitled to a vacation 
of one week a year with pay at the basic 
hourly rate of employment,” and his am- 
plifying statement on May 17: “By the 
words ‘one week’, I meant that the em- 
ployees would have a vacation of seven 
days. It was my intention that the em- 
ployee who was granted a week’s vacation 
should receive the compensation for that 
period of the job to which he was assigned.” 

Prior to the hearings at Chicago, the rail- 
roads and the unions had concurred upon 
several phases of a vacation agreement but 
were still of a difference of opinion as to 
the basis for determining compensation. 
The unions propose that employees be paid 
not less than %e of the annual compensa- 
tion earned during the preceding year, pro- 
vided, however, that the employee shall be 
paid not less than the equivalent of seven 
basic days at the rate applicable to the 
service in which he is engaged at the time 
his vacation is scheduled to be taken or 
the amount that would have been earned 
had the employee worked during the time 
on vacation, whichever is greater. The 
railroads propose that an employee having 
a regular assignment be paid while on vaca- 
tion the compensation he would have earned 
during the seven day vacation had he con- 
tinued at work on his assignment, and that 
extra employees and furloughed employees 
be paid on the basis of their respective earn- 
ings in the last semi-monthly payroll period 
preceding the starting date of vacation dur- 
ing which period the employee involved 
worked on as many as 10 calendar days or 
earned pay equivalent to 10 minimum 
basic days—such earnings to be divided 
by the number of calendar days in such 
payroll period and the result to be multiplied 
by 7, the sum thus obtained to be the vaca- 
tion allowance. 

The vacations dispute between the rail- 
ways and the three other operating unions— 
the order of Railway Conductors, the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen & 
Enginemen, and the Switchmen’s Union of 
North America—was settled last May; as 
noted in the Railway Age of May 27, 
page 1036. 


Senate Gets Highway Bill 


Senator Hayden, Democrat of Arizona; 
is sponsor of a post-war highway bill which 
he reported favorably to the Senate from 
the committee on post offices and post roads 
on August 22. The bill, S. 2105, would 
authorize appropriations totaling $1,950,- 
000,000 to become available at the rate of 
$650,000,000 a year for each of the three 
successive post-war years. 

It also provides for the designation of a 
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“System of Interregional Highways not 
exceeding 40,000 miles in total extent.” 
Except for the larger appropriations it 
would authorize, the bill is similar to H. R. 
4915, which is pending in the House. The 
House bill would authorize appropriations 
totaling $1,500,000,000 to become available 
at the rate of $500,000,000 a year-for each 
of the first three post-war years. 


Club Meetings 


The Anthracite Valley Car Foremen’s 
Association will meet October 16, at 6:30 
p. m., in Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 

The Car Foremen’s Association of Om- 
aha, Council Bluffs and South Omaha Ip- 
tercharige will next meet, September 14, at 
1:30 p. m., in Burlington Depot, Omaha, 
Neb. ¥ 

The Car Foreman’s Association of Chi- 
cago will next meet September 11, at 8 
p. m., in the La Salle Hotel. Scheduled 
speaker is L. M. Gillick, who will address 
the group on “General Inspection and 
Mairitenance of Steam Heat in Passenger 
Train Equipment.” 

The Central Railway Club of Buffalo will 
hold its annual ladies’ night and dance, at 
9 p. m., September 14, at Hotel Statler, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

“Safety” is the topic to be discussed by 
George Demsey, editor, Safety News, Na- 
tional Safety Council, Chicago, when the 
Northwest Car Men’s Association meets on 
September 6, at 8 p. m., in the Midway 
Club, 1931 University avenue, St. Paul, 
Minn. 

The next meeting of the Railway Club 
of Pittsburgh is scheduled for September 
28, at 8 p. m., in Fort Pitt Hotel. 

The Western Railway Club will meet at 
6 p. m., October 16, in Hotel Sherman, 
Chicago. 


N. Y. C. Seeks Travelers’ Views 
on Sleeping Car of Future 


Passengers aboard the 20th Century 
Limited and principal overnight New York 
Central passenger trains in the east and 
midwest recently were asked to “vote” on 
a “sort of ballot for post-war travel,” when 
research representatives of the railroad pre- 
sented them with copies of the booklet 
entitled “The Sleeping Car of Tomorrow— 
And How You Can Help Plan It Today.” 

Similar to its questionnaire prepared fer 
coach passengers several months ago, the 
N. Y. C.’s new survey posed 60-odd ques- 
tions suggesting ideas in comfort, con- 
venience and service now being considered 
by the company, requesting that these be 
compared with the present-day facilities. 

“First let’s talk about the appearance 
and decoration,” begins the questionnaire, 
asking the “voter” to check his preference 
as to painted or stainless steel exteriors, 
and in the case of the former, suggesting 
not only a body color but preference also 
as to trim.. Interior color schemes are the 
next step. Choice as to locomotive—Diesel, 
steam or electric—is asked. Detailed opin- 
ion of seat comfort is requested, even to 


‘the query: “How important is it to you if 


you cannot ride facing forward in the 
daytime ?” 

Next topic is that of sleeping accommo- 
dations. Position of the bed—lengthwise 
or crosswise—and questions about bedding 
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AY cea kind of locomotives will 


pull the trains of tomorrow? 


Steam, Diesel or electric? 


The answer is: all three kinds. For 
modern, functional railroading de- 
mands that locomotives be designed for 


specific duties. 


Actually, any one of the three types 
can be built to pull any train at any 
desired speed. Each has certain advan- 
tages over the other two only undér 
certain conditions—which type is best 


depends on the nature of the territory 


to be served, the kind and amount of | 


load to be hauled, and many other 


factors. 


That is why American Locomotive 
builds all three types. A hundred years 
of experience has taught us the value 
of versatility. First we analyze a rail- 
road’s requirements, then build the 


locomotive that meets them best. 


‘Today, a large percentage of Amer- 
ica’s crack passenger and freight trains 
are pulled by American Locomotive 
engines. Two such outstanding trains 
are pictured on the right, and on the 
reverse side of this folder you will see 
other American Locomotive engines 


built to meet a variety of needs. 


Each American Locomotive engine 
shown here is unsurpassed at its par- 
ticular job because each was built for 
that particular job. 


American 
Locomoti ve 


NEW YORK 
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WHEN THE JOE CALLS FOR STEAM 


American Locomotive built the biggest, most power- 
ful steam engine in the world—“Big Boy”—for Union 
Pacific. Designed to haul maximum tonnage and main- 
tain schedules without helper service over the Wasatch 
Mountains on a ruling grade of 1.14%, “Big Boy” 
produces maximum power output continuously at 
70 m.p.h., with a top speed of 80 m.p.h. 
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WHEN THE JOE CALLS FOR WIESEL 


American Locomotive and General Electric built 30 
dual-purpose 2000 h.p. Diesel-electrics like the one be- 
low for the New Haven. Working in pairs asa 4000 h.p. 
unit, these Alco-GE engines make four trips daily 
between Boston and New Haven—powering two pas- 
senger trains by day and two freight trains by night. 
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THE UNION PACIFIC 4-6-6-4, built by American 
Locomotive and first delivered in 1936, has 
also made a great name for itself. A total of 
85 has been delivered, and 20 more are now 
on order. 








SINCE 1931, the success experienced bythe New 
Haven with the original 600 h.p. Alco-GE 
Diesel switcher has led to the order of many 
more Diesel switchers of various types—in- 
cluding 60 660 h.p. units (shown on right) 
and 22 1000 h.p. units (shown above ). 
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FIRST DIESEL SWITCHER placed in service by the 
New Haven was a 600 h.p. engine built by 
American Locomotive.and General Electric in 
1931. In 1940—nine years later—maintenance 
records on this first Diesel switcher show costs 
practically the same as for latest-type units 
operated by this road. 

















SO SUCCESSFUL was the installation of 20 
4-8-4 type steam locomotives built by American 
Locomotive for Union Pacific in 1937 that a 
further order for 15 more of this type was de- 
livered in 1939, followed by 10 more in 1944. 


























are posed. Any “pet peeves?” asks the 
railroad, bidding for comments on possible 
disturbances encountered when traveling 
in sleeping cars. 

Those traveling in bedrooms are asked 
to report on space for clothing and lug- 
gage, leaving ample room for writing-in 
their dislikes. 

The questions of lighting and air condi- 
tioning are brought up, in the case of 
lighting opinion being solicited on all three 
types—overhead, side or reading lights, and 
mirror lighting. “Tod cool, too warm, too 
variable, about right” are suggested views 
on sleeping car temperatures. Toilet ar- 
rangements are pictured, with the bedroom 
passenger asked to specify preference for 
the stationary or the retractable unit. One- 
half page can be written, if desired, on 
ideas for improving washing or toilet 
facilities. 

Querying the type of accommodations 
procured by the passenger during the past 
two years—upper berth, lower, roomette, 
bedroom, compartment, or drawing room— 
the reader is asked to note which type 
he would choose for an overnight run of 
12 hours, and, in case of his taking this 
trip with another, to indicate his choice 
of space. 

The coach sleeper, designed to give sleep- 
ing facilities at the lowest possible cost, 
is pictured, with the inquiry as to whether 
the passenger would select this accommoda- 
tion for a 12-hr. overnight run, and thus 
garner a possible saving of $6.10 on a 
standard upper berth and $8.15 on a lower. 

Method of ticket purchasing is also a 
topic, with place of purchase asked, and 
the passenger’s view as to whether or not 
he would like to have a railroad credit 
card, similar to hotel credits. The possi- 
bility of radio receivers for each accom- 
modation on the train, is proposed, with 
‘like it” and “dislike it” boxes to be filled 
in. Comments on smoking facilities are 
requested, and the several personal serv- 
ices which might contribute most to en- 
joyment of the journey are listed, the reader 
to fill in his order of preference: Porter, 
secretary, barber, manicurist, maid, stew- 
ardess-nurse,. and valet. 

In conelusion, the traveler is asked to 
specify, which, in the order of all topics 
discussed, is the “most important to you.” 

F. H. Baird, general passenger traffic 
manager, indicates that though the railroad 
is all-out for war, “we are planning for 
peace.” The present survey is one of a 
series—there will be others on dining cars 
and freight service—designed to give “post- 
war America the kind of finer rail trans- 
portation it will want.” And he suggests, 
“Most important of all, by helping pre- 
pare new equipment plans for prompt pro- 
duction, the present studies will pave the 
way for many thousands of jobs at the 
very time such a stimulant to employment 
will be most valuable.” 





Equipment on Order 


Class I railroads on August 1 had 37,985 
new freight cars on order, according to 
the Association of American Railroads. On 
the same date last year they had 27,795 
on order. 

. This year’s August 1 total included 12,417 
hopper, 3,797 gondolas, 542 flat, 16,451 
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plain box cars, 2,160 automobile box cars, 
2,118 refrigerator, and 500 stock freight 
cars. 

The Class I roads also had 608 locomo- 
tives on order on August 1, compared with 
1,014 on the same day in 1943. The former 
figure included 172 steam, two electric and 
434 Diesel-electric locomotives, compared 
with 485 steam, four electric and 525 
Diesel-electric locomotives one year ago. 

Class I roads put 18,774 new freight 
cars in service in the first seven months 
this year compared with 12,030 in the 
same period last year. Those installed in 
this year’s first seven months included 9,744 
hopper, 1,741 gondola, 973 flat, 1,348 auto- 
mobile box, 4,722 plain box, and 245 re- 
frigerator freight cars and one other car. 

They also put 579 locomotives in service 
in the first seven months, of which 211 
were steam, one electric and 367 Diesel- 
electric. Locomotives installed in the first 
seven months of 1943 totaled 343, of which 
230 were steam, 14 electric and 9° Diesel- 
electric. 


July Ton-Miles 


The volume of freight traffic handled 
by Class I roads in July amounted to ap- 
proximately 63,750,000,000 revenue ton- 
miles, according to prelimnary estimates 
based on reports received by the Associa- 
tion of American Railroads. In July 1943, 
it was 63,742,367,000 revenue ton-miles. 


22, 1941, and it is urged in the interest of 
manpower conservation and expeditious 
handling of freight cars that proper action 
be taken to carry out the intent of this 
circular consistently in all cases. 

Where cars are sent to a contract shop 
for repairs, the car owner is requested to 
impress upon the contract shop manage- 
ment the necessity for making complete and 
permanent repairs as outlined in this 
circular. 


Would New Englandize One 
I. C. C. Membership 


Representative Philbin, Democrat of 
Massachusetts, has introduced H. R. 5207 
to amend section 24 of the Interstate Com- 
merce Act in such a way as to require that 
one member of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission shall be from the New Eng- 
land states. In an accompanying statement 
Mr. Philbin said that his sponsorship of 
the bill was “in response to many requests 
from representative groups in my district, 
state, and region.” 

He went on to say that for many years 
New England “was represented” on the 
I. C. C. by the late Commissioner Joseph 
B. Eastman, adding that, if the pending 
nomination of George M. Barnard of In- 
diana, as Mr. Eastman’s successor, is con- 
firmed by the Senate, “New England will 
be without representation in this vital field 
of federal control.” Meanwhile, Mr. Phil- 





7 months’ total ....... 


1 Revised estimate. 
? Preliminary estimate. 





Per cent 

1944 1943 Increase 
307 ,018,583,000 291 970,400,000 a2 
162,000,000,000 57.968,242,000 7.0 
%63,750,000,000 63,742,367 ,000 0.0 
432,768,583,000 413,681 ,009,000 4.6 








Class I roads in the first seven months 
of 1944 performed 4% per cent more rev- 
enue ton-miles of service than in the same 
period of 1943. The 1944 total was also 
1% times that of 1942 and 2% times that 
of 1939. 

The accompanying table summarizes rev- 
enue ton-mile statistics for the first seven 
months of 1944 and 1943. 


Improper Car Repairs 
Waste Manpower 


In a letter dated August 10, V. R. Haw- 
thorne, executive vice-chairman of the 
A. A. R. Mechanical Division, states that 
certain repair points, fully equipped to 
make proper repairs to freight cars with- 
out undue delays, are resorting to wrong 
repairs of a temporary nature in order to 
release as many cars as possible within 
a given period of time. 

While such practices may result in a 
larger shop turnover of cars repaired, Mr. 
Hawthorne points out that, where the 
repairs are not of a lasting nature the 
same car has subsequently to be shopped 
within a short period of time; thus the 
net result is a much greater delay than 
there would have been had the car been 
helf a little longer in the previous shop- 
ping and repairs properly performed. 

This matter was previously covered in 
an A. A. R. circular letter of December 


bin- did not question the qualifications of 
Mr. Barnard. 

But he seems to believe in a sectionalized 
I. C. C.; for he said that many sections 
of the country are now represented on the 
regulatory body, “and it is right and proper 
that they should be.” At the same time 
the present set-up “is out of balance,” and 
“does not take into account many important 
industrial and agricultural states and sec- 
tions.” Thus Mr. Philbin’s disposition to 
welcome suggestions of his colleagues for 
“perfecting amendments” which would make 
his bill “responsive not. only to the needs 
of New England alone, but to the needs 
of every section and group in the entire 
nation.” 

In the latter connection, he had pre- 
viously said that “Undoubtedly, a statute 
might be drawn requiring specific repre- 
sentation of all the principal regions of the 
nation with reference to their particular 
economic interests, leaving some members 
to be appointed at large without regard 
to sectional considerations.” 


Proposes Air Transport Study 


Representative Randolph, Democrat of 
West Virginia, has introduced House Joint 
Resolution 304 to establish an “Air Policy 
Commission” for the purpose of studying 
aviation problems with a view to recom- 


mending “basic national policies” on “air 
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power as an instrument of national defense 
and international security,” and “the ex- 
pansion of civil aviation.” 

The commission would consist of two 
members of the Senate, appointed by the 
president of the Senate; two members of 
the House, appointed by the speaker; four 
members of the executive branch of the 
government, appointed by the President; 
and six “public” members, appointed by 
the President “from industry, science, 
labor, and other sections of the national 
economy, not directly engaged in the air- 
craft manufacturing or air transport in- 
dustries.” The first report of the commis- 
sion would be due six months after it be- 
gan operations, but it would continue in 
existence until December 31, 1946, mak- 
ing from time to time “such additional rec- 
ommendations as it may deem desirable, 
or as may be requested by the President 
or the appropriate committees of the Con- 
gress.” The resolution authorizes an ap- 
propriation of $100,000 to carry on the 
commission’s work. 


Rock Island Tests Facsimile 
on Moving Train 


On August 15 the Chicago, Rock Island 
& Pacific demonstrated the use of radio- 
controlled facsimile machines for the trans- 
mission of handwritten or typewritten mes- 
sages from an office at Blue Island, IIlL., to 
the caboose on a freight train en route 
westward from Blue Island to Joliet, III. 

The facsimile-sending equipment in the 
Blue Island station includes an electric eye 
(photo-electric cell) which is operated on 
a lead-screw assembly to scan the message 
on a sheet of paper wrapped about a cylin- 
der. The amount of light reflected from 
the paper changes the modulation charac- 
teristic of a 5,000-cycle note. This gives 
an amplitude modulated note, depending on 
the blackness of the typing in contrast with 
the white sheet of the message being 
scanned. This amplitude modulated com- 
ponent is transmitted by frequency modula- 
tion radio to the receiving equipment on the 
caboose. The equipment is arranged to 


transmit either on 80-kilocycle carrier or on 


SS 


Train Conductor Removing Message 
From the Facsimile Machine in the 
Caboose 


Ww 
Ww 


40-megacycle frequency-modulated carrier. 
The facsimile equipment on the caboose is 
about the same, mechanically, as the send- 


ing machine. The amplitude-modulated 
note, being received, gives varying voltage 
across a sheet of paper. The greater the 
voltage the more the particular spot of 
paper is darkened, thus reproducing the 
writing. 

The operations of the sending and re- 
ceiving facsimile machines are synchronized. 
The machine in the office is operated by a 
synchronous motor from the local 60-cycle 
supply. On the caboose, a synchronizing 
unit includes an 1,800-cycle tuning fork 
which triggers a multi-vibrator. This vi- 
brator oscillates at 60 cycles per second 
which is amplified and drives a synchronous 
motor. A small change on the 1,800-cycle 
fork will change the phase of the motor, 
and the motor can be “locked” in with the 
one at the office by means of this phasing 
control. 


Also Telephone Communication—An 
inductive coupling carrier system, using a 
loop on the caboose and wires on the pole 
line, was in service to provide two-way tele- 
phone communication between the caboose 
and the station at Blue Island. The loop 
consists of four turns of wire on a frame 
lengthwise around the body of the car. 
An electric field is set up between this loop 
and two wires on the pole line along the 
right of way. The 80-kilocycle energy from 
the loop is inductively received by the wires 
on the pole line and transmitted over these 
wires to the office. Similarly, when the 
office is transmitting, the 80-kilocycle energy 
on the pole line wires is inductively re- 
ceived by the loop on the caboose to oper- 
ate the receiving apparatus. The 80-kilo- 
cycle carrier current does not interfere 
with the use of the wires on the pole line 
for other forms of communication previ- 
ously in service. 

Two-way telephone communication be- 
tween the caboose and the cab in the loco- 
motive of the freight train was provided by 
radio apparatus operating at 30-40 mega- 
cycles, frequency modulated. Among the 
various guests on this demonstration trip 
were the superintendents of telegraph of 
seven large railroads, and representatives 
of the Federal Communications Commission 
and the Interstate Commerce Commission. 


Low Fares for Discharged 
Military Personnel 


“As the railroads’ contribution to the re- 
introduction of service people to civilian 
life,” special fares of 14% cents per mile 
will be established on September 1 for per- 
sonnel of the Army, Navy, Marine Corps 
and Coast Guard who have been discharged 
or released from military service. 

The special fares, announced last week 
by J. J. Pelley, president of the Association 
of American Railroads, will be good for 
one-way travel in coaches from the point 
of release to a destination in the United 
States or Canada, and will be available 
to any member of the nation’s military 
forces who has been released from active 
service and is traveling at his own expense. 
Special fare tickets will be issued by ‘the 
railroads upon presentation ofthe proper 
credentials, and they will be good for a 
period of 30 days in addition to the date of 


sale. Stopovers will be permitted within 
the limit of the ticket. 

“These special fares are in line with th 
railroads’ policy of allowing reduced rates 
to our uniformed men and women trayel- 


ing on furlough,” Mr.’ Pelley commented. : 


“and their purpose is to help service peopk 
return to civilian life with as little expense 
as possible to them. The special fares are 
not, under any circumstances, being put 
into effect with a view to stimulating rai! 
traffic.” 


Study of Fuel Costs 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has made public a report on the “Use and 
Cost of Railway Fuel and Problems ip 
Fuel Statistics,” which was prepared by 
Alexis P. Bukovsky, transport economist of 
the Bureau of Transport Economics and 
Statistics. The report carries the usual 
disclaimer that it “has not been considered 
or adopted by” the commission. It is 
Statement No. 4428. 

As described briefly by Dr. M. O. Lorenz, 
director of the Bureau, the study “brings 
together available information regarding 
fuel viewed as a major item of railway 
expense, treats certain problems in_ this 
field, and points the way to further studies.” 
A brief summary “of some of the more 
essential points developed in the report” 
is as follows: 


In 1942, Class I line-haul railways used 142,- 
057,000 tons of fuel in locomotives and rail motor 
cars, distributed as follows: Freight service, 66.2 
per cent, passenger service, 19.3 per cent, yard. 
switching service, 13.3 per cent, and work-train 
service, 1.2 per cent. In 1943, the total was est: 
mated at about 160,000,000 tons, an increase of 
12.5 per cent. The latter ‘figure was 18.5 per cent 
above that of 1920, but a much larger volume of 
business was done in 1943. The total for 1943 
contrasts sharply with the level of consumption 
during the ’Thirties, which had fallen back w 
that of the decade 1900-1910. Fuel expense de 
clined fairly steadily from 14 per cent of operating 
expenses in 1917 to 7 per cent in 1931, with a 
slight rise thereafter to 8.4 per cent in 1942, In. 
cluding power, the ratio in 1942 was 8.8 per cent. 

Bituminous coal, 92 per cent of all fuel used 
by railways in train and switching operations in 
1899, represented only 77 per cent of the total in 
1942. The remainder in the latter year consisted 
of fuel oil, 18 per cent, anthracite, 0.2 per cent, 
and other fuels (electricity, diesel oil, etc.), 5 per 
cent. Fuel used in other than train and switching 
operations constitutes a relatively small part of 
the total. All railway uses of bituminous coal in 
1943 accounted for 21.9 per cent, of the nations 
consumption of such coal; ov peer | percen 
tages were 18.0 for fuel oil (1942), 12.8 for diesel 
oil (1942), 2.5 for anthracite coal (1941), and 0.2 
per cent for gasoline (1940). Sales of fuel > 
to railroads declined from 20.5 per cent of the 
United States total in 1927, while sales of diesel 
oil increased from 2.8 per cent of the total in 
1937 to the aforementioned 12.8 per cent in 1942 
An estimate is cited which shows that in 1940 the 
railroads accounted for about 13 per cent of the 
country’s energy consumption from coal, petro 
leum, and natural gas. ; 

The average cost of railroad coal (f.o.b. min:) 
was $1.79 per ton in 1936 and ranged from $1.4 
to $1.92 in 1937-1940; in 1941 it advanced to 
$2.02 and in 1942 to $2.13; the 1943 average cost, 
$2.42, was 29 cents above the 1942 average and 
54 cents above the average for 1940. In 1943, the 
average unit cost, techie freight and handling 
charges, was $3.06 per ton. In‘ 1920, this average 
was $4.20. Fuel oil in 1943 averaged $1.09 per 
barrel as compared with $1.67 in 1920. The cos 
of diesel oil has gone up from 4.37 cents per 2: 
lon in 1936 to 5.57 cents in 1943. The cost of 
electric current, on the other hand, has gone down 
from 0.851 cent per k.w.h. in 1936 to 0.781 cemt 
in 1943. In March, 1944, the respective costs wert 
$3.35, $1.13, 5.63 cents, and 0.803 cent. Index 
numbers of the unit costs of fuel and power ate 
given for the years 1919 to 1943, or for the years 
for which data are available. 

Railroad practices in the buying of a fuel have 
resulted on the whole in paying higher prices that 
have been paid for similar fuel used for indus 
trial purposes, but there is no evidence that the 
prices railroads paid exceeded the cost of produ: 
tion in the period of years prior to the passage 0f 
the Bituminous Coal Act in 1937. The regulatio® 
of minimum prices under that Act tended to pet 
petuate many of the price differentials betwee? 
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ith the aneous” factors. Minimum price regulation was 
i eae fective in holding up the price level for loco- 
Tates votive fuel from October, 1940 until April, 1941, 
travel- hen a general increase in coal prices began; 
ented. « hereafter, the effect, if any, was local in char- 
<, ter. Maximum prices set by the Office of Price 
people \dministration became effective May 18, 1942, 
x pense nd were advanced early in 1943 as a result of 
2 sigher costs. By reason of tight supplies and cf 

es are ‘he effects of such regulation, it is believed that 
g put » many cases the railroads ceased to pay any 
: nore or any less for coal than did industrial users. 

ig rail In recent years, railroads have obtained about 
») per cent of their coal from mines which they 

- their subsidiaries own and operate. Coal ob- 

nined from these mines, generally low-cost mines, 

; indicated by’ partial data to have cost the rail- 

roads 17 cents or 9 per cent less per ton than the 

Lission st of coal purchased f.o.b. mines by other rail- 
roads, but it is believed that complete and accu- 
e and rate data would show a much greater difference. 
ms in While it has given much attention to the mat- 
“d by r over a period of years and certain railroads 
e Ny have made some progress, the railroad industry as 
ist of Ma whole continues to lag behind in the matter of 
- leveloping specifications for the fuels it buys. The 
$ and work which has been done on the best sizes of coal 
usual nd on mechanical cleaning is described in the 
idered eport. The great variety of coals used gives rise 
t 0 the problem of equating these coals to a com- 

It is non basis for statistical purposes. The only ap- 
arent way of so doing is in terms of selative 

3.T.U. content. The question of whether or not 

orenz fuel performance figures should reflect changes in 


ficiency arising from a change from one to an- 







brings ther type of fuel is found to be the essence of 
urding fiBthe controversy that exists over the methods of 
il way ietermining conversion factors to be used in 
’ equating other fuels to equivalent tons of coal. 
1 this The report calls attention to some of the prob- 
dies,” lems encountered in measuring the efficiency of 
a locomotive fuel consumption and traces the decline 
more #in the rate of consumption. It concludes by show- 
sport” eine in what ways fuel statistics could be improved 
to make them more useful and accurate. 
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formation and make recommendations to 
yovernmental agencies concerned with trans- 
ortation with a view to coordinating their 
activities in conformity with the national 
ransportation policy; (4) cooperate with 
nd assist the Office of Public Transporta- 
tion Counsel, and, in appropriate cases, tes- 
tify and present evidence as to the public 
interest in transportation questions before 
regulatory bodies and the courts; (5) con- 
sult with, advise, and furnish information 
to carriers and others having a direct and 
ubstantial interest in transportation, with 
view to encouraging voluntary measures 
or carrying out the national transportation 
policy, 

The authority would also be authorized 
to make such studies and investigations, to 
hold such hearings, and to obtain such in- 
formation as it deems necessary or proper. 
In this connection it would have the power 
f subpena. Among the authority’s em- 
iloyees would be a $7,500-a-year secretary, 
hnd a $9,000-a-year general counsel, ap- 
pointed “without regard to the civil service 
ws.” When two or more members of the 
uthority first appointed have taken office, 
he bill provides that B. I. R. “shall cease 
to exist,” and its records, personnel, unex- 
pended funds, etc., as the President may 
letermine, shall be turned over to the au- 
thority. 

_ Also, the President would be author- 
zed to transfer to the authority such 
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functions of other federal agencies as relate 
chiefly to research and investigation in the 
transportation field. 


A Transport Prosecutor—The Office of 
Public Transportation Counsel, which the 
bill would establish within the Department 
of Justice, would be headed by a Public 
Transportation Counsel, appointed by the 
Attorney General, “without regard for po- 
litical affiliations and solely on the basis of 
his fitness to perform the duties of his office.” 
It would be the duty of the office “to see that 
the general public interest and the interest 
of the United States are adequately repre- 
sented in administrative proceedings involv- 
ing questions or policies relating to trans- 
portation, to institute or cause to be insti- 
tuted such administrative proceedings and 
judicial proceedings . . . as may be neces- 
sary to protect the public interest . . . and 
to furnish the authority and other federal 
agencies legal assistance and advice.” The 
Office would be further directed to cooper- 
ate with the authority, exercising its powers 
“upon its own motion or upon the request 
or recommendation of the authority.” 


Short Terms for Advisers—The pro- 
posed National Transportation Advisory 
Committee composed of a representative of 
the Department of Commerce, to be desig- 
nated by the Secretary of Commerce, a rep- 
resentative of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, to be designated by the commission, 
and an unspecified number of additional 
members to be designated by the President 
with the advice and consent of the Senate, 
“from among properly qualified individuals 
in the fields of transportation, labor, finance, 
agriculture, industry, and other groups in- 
terested in transportation.” One-year terms 
would be given half of the original ap- 
pointees, and two-year terms to the others ; 
thereafter the term would be two years. 

The committee would “advise and con- 
sult” with the authority and the public 
transportation counsel. The Department of 
Commerce and I. C. C. representatives 
would serve without remuneration, while 
the members appointed by the President 
would receive per diem allowances, not to 
exceed $15 per day, and expenses. 


Some Orders Re Rates—The proposed 
amendments to the declaration of national 
transportation policy would require the es- 
tablishment of joint rates among all types 
of carriers, and call for rates “free from 
discriminations, preferences, prejudices, or 
inequalities,” and in “reasonable relation- 
ship to the cost of the service and the rev- 
enue needs of the carriers.” It would also 
be stipulated that “no limitation or restric- 
tion designed to limit or prevent competi- 
tion shall be imposed upon any carrier or 
any transportation service which shall have 
the effect of increasing the cost of service 
to the public.” 

In introducing his bill, Senator Hill in- 
serted a statement in the August 18 issue of 
the Congressional Record. It called the 
proposed legislation a plan “to promote an 
adequate and economical national transpor- 
tation system.” It recalled that other agen- 
cies, before B. I. R., had also recommended 
the establishment of a permanent “transport 
research body,” adding that such an agency 
“is particularly needed now to help solve 
transportation problems as they arise.” 


Equipment and 
Supplies 





LOCOMOTIVES 


The Atton has been authorized by the 
federal district court at Chicago to purchase 
six Diesel-electric locomotives at a total 
cost of $562,000. One of the locomotives, 
for passenger service, will be purchased 
from the Electro-Motive division of the 
General Motors Corporation and five 
switching locomotives will be bought from 
the American Locomotive Company. 


FREIGHT CARS 


The Aton has placed orders for 1,500 
new freight cars—allocating 500 50-ton box 
cars to the Pullman-Standard Car Manufac- 
facturing Company ; 250 50-ton gondola cars 
to the General American Transportation 
Corporation; and 600 50-ton box cars and 
150 50-ton hopper cars to the American 
Car & Foundry Co. The inquiry for this 
equipment was reported in the Railway Age 
of July 22. 


The Battrmore & Onto has placed orders 
for 1700 new freight cars as follows: 1000, 
Class N-35-A steel hopper cars; 500, Class 
M-55-C box cars, and 200, Class M-58 
automobile cars, all cars of 50 tons capacity, 
with the orders awarded to the Bethlehem 
Steel Company, General American Trans- 
portation Company, and Greenville Steel 
Car Company, respectively. Purchase of 
this equipment, recently approved by the 
board of directors of the Baltimore & Ohio, 
involves an expenditure of approximately 
$5,250,000. Inquiry for the equipment was 
reported in the Railway Age of August 5. 


The CANADIAN Pactric has placed orders 
for 1,150 new freight cars for delivery in 
1945—allocating 750 50-ton steel-sheathed 
box cars to the Canadian Car & Foundry 
Co.; 200 50-ton overhead refrigerator cars 
to the National Steel Car Company, and 
200 70-ton gondola cars to the Eastern Car 
Company. These are in addition to orders 
for 2,140 freight cars placed with contract 
builders in January of this year (reported 
in Railway Age of January 22) on which 
deliveries are now beginning, and to 50 
caboose cars being built in the company’s 
own shops. 


The War DEPARTMENT has placed orders 
for 24,660 standard-gage freight cars for 
delivery in 1945 for foreign use as follows: 

8,500 20-ton box 
1,500 20-ton box 


1,000 20-ton box 
180 40-ton box 


Pullman-Standard 
American Car & Foundry 
General American 
Greenville 





11,180 
1,700 40-ton gondola 
120 40-ton gondola 
6,700 20-ton gondola 


Pullman-Standard 
Mt. Vernon 
Pressed Steel 





8,520 
1,320 55-ton flat 
830 30-ton refriger- 
ator American Car & Foundry 


American Car & Foundry 


940 tank American Car & Foundry 
700 tank General American 
1,640 


1,170 20-ton caboose Greenville 






























































































































































































Construction 





LourtsviLL—E & NASHVILLE.—This com- 
pany has applied to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission for authority to construct a 3.5- 
mile line from a point near Millport, Ky., 
southward to reach an undeveloped coal 
mining area. 


St. Louts-San Francisco.—This road 
has awarded a contract, amounting to 
$36,000, to Chapman & Bramer, Spring- 
field, Mo., for the construction of seven 
stalls of a roundhouse at Amory, Miss., to 
replace a similar number of stalls which 
were destroyed by fire in December, 1943. 


Supply Trade. 





The Stamford division of the Yale & 
Towne Manufacturing Co. has been pre- 
sented the Army-Navy “E” for excellence 
in war production. 


Joseph §. Bennett, former manager 
of sales, has been elected vice-president of 
the. American Engineering Company, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


The Kalamazoo Railway Supply Com- 
pany, Kalamazoo, Mich., has changed its 
name to the Kalamazoo Manufacturing 
Company to more clearly indicate the na- 
ture of fts business. 


The Edward G. Budd Manufacturing 
Company has received a fifth award for 
maintaining its production schedules, giving 
it the right to fly its original Army-Navy 
“E” flag with four stars. 


L. F. Weyand, general sales manager 
of the Minnesota Mining & Manufac- 
turing Company’s adhesive and coatings 
division since 1936, has been promoted to 
general manager. 


J. Brookes Spencer, vice-president of 
the American Brake Shoe Company, 
has been appointed chairman of the railway 
supplies committee in the $250,000 campaign 
of the Travelers Aid Society of New York. 


R. G. Wingerter, for the past six years 
an industrial engineer for the Timken 
Roller Bearing Company, has been pro- 
moted assistant chief engineer for the indus- 
trial division of Timken. 


Robert L. Irvin has been appointed 
works manager of the Graham plant of the 
Pittsburgh Screw & Bolt Corp. to suc- 
ceed George H. Lee, Sr., who will devote 
his time to experimental and advisory work 
for all plants of the corporation. 


Arthur R. Hamilton, sales representa- 
tive in the New York office of the Safety 
Car Heating & Lighting Co., who has 
been associated with that company for the 
past 22 years, has resigned to take an 
executive position with the Quicap Com- 
pany of New York. 


The Mount Vernon Car Manufactur- 
ing Company, a division of the H. K. 
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Porter Company of Pittsburgh, Pa,, has 
completed the drilling of its first oil well 
in Zanesville, Ohio. The company is en- 
gaged in an active drilling campaign in 
Ohio and Mississippi. 


Thomas P. Gorter, vice-president of 
the Pullman-Standard Car Manufactur- 
ing Company, Chicago, has been appointed 
sales director of transportation equipment 
for the United States, Canada and Mexico 
and has been elected a director of the 
Pullman-Standard Car Export Corporation. 


George Hamburger, formerly with the 
Delta Star Electric Company, has been 
appointed in charge of a new office opened 
by the Copperweld Steel Company in 
the Railway Exchange Building, St. Louis, 
Mo. Mr. Hamburger’s territory comprises 
Missouri, Kansas, Colorado and the south- 
ern half of Illinois. 


The Lima Locomotive Works, Lima, 
Ohio, has made arrangements with a group 
of New York banks, headed by the New 
York Trust Co., for a $12,000,000 VT loan 
to insure additional working capital in the 
event of any extensive termination of its 
war contracts. The agreement is for two 
years with the interest rate at 2% per 
cent a year and the commitment fee 4 of 
1 per cent on the unborrowed portion. 


The Ransome Machinery Company, a 
subsidiary of the Worthington Pump & 
Machinery Corp., has appointed the follow- 
ing companies as distributors of the Ran- 
some line of welding positioning equipment : 
the Post Welding Supply Company, Bir- 
mingham, Ala.; Hobart Welder Sales & 
Service, Cleveland, Ohio; the W. P. & 
R. S. Mars Company, Duluth, Minn.; the 
American Machinery & Supply Co., Omaha, 
Neb.; the Arcway Equipment Company in 
Pittsburgh and Philadelphia, Pa., Balti- 
more, Md. and Richmond, Va.; Hobart 
Sales Service Supplies in Buffalo and Syra- 
cuse, N. Y.; the Peoria Welding Supply 
Company, Peoria, Ill.; the Big Three Weld- 
ing Equipment Company in San Antonio, 
Corpus Christi, Dallas, Houston and Fort 
Worth, Texas; Moline Welding Service, 
Moline, Ill.; the Chicago Welding Sales 
Company, Chicago; the Victory Equipment 
Company in San Francisco, Fresno, Los 
Angeles and San Diego, Calif.; the Austin- 
Hastings Company in Cambridge and Wor- 
cester, Mass., and Hartford, Conn.; J. E. 
Raney & Co., Boston, Mass. ; and the Weld- 
ing Engineering & Sales Co. in New York, 
Buffalo and Syracuse, N. Y. 


OBITUARY 


Edward Bausch, chairman of the board 
of the Bausch & Lomb Optical Co., died 
July 30. He was 89 years of age. 


John C. Dilworth, manager of sales in 
the railroad materials and commercial forg- 
ings division of the Pittsburgh and Chi- 
cago districts of the Carnegie-IIlinois Steel 
Corporation, died on August 23, in Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 


Harry Scott Wherrett, chairman of the 
board of directors of the Pittsburgh Plate 
Glass Company, died August 13. He was 
68 years of age. Mr. Wherrett began his 
career with the Pittsburgh Plate Glass 
Company as an office boy 53 years ago. 


News Department continued on fifth left-hand page 
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Canapian  Pacriric.— Defers Commo, 
Dividend.—At a meeting of the board hel 
in Montreal, directors of the Canadiap 
Pacific have decided to defer action on the 
question of the payment of a dividend o» 
the ordinary capital stock of the company. 
“In view of the onerous expense liability 
foreshadowed in the National War Labor 
Board’s recent award on railway wage;, 
both future and retroactive, and the fina! 
issue thereof being still unsettled.” 4 
dividend of 50 cents per share on the 
ordinary stock was declared on Februan 
16. This was the first declaration on the 
common since April 1, 1932. 


CHESAPEAKE & Oun10.—Purchase of ||’ 
& L. E. Stock.—This road has applied to 
the Interstate Commerce Commission {or 
authority to acquire from the Alleghan 
Corporation 5,482 additional shares o/ 
Wheeling & Lake Erie common stock at; 
price not exceeding $60 per share. Under 
previous authorizations, the C. & O. ha 
acquired 60,000 shares of W. & L. E. com- 
mon and a 14,337-share block of common 
and preferred. 


Cuicaco, Burincton & Quvurncy~- 
Bonds.—This road has applied to the Inter. 
state Commerce Commission for authorit 
to issue and sell $40,000,000 of first an 
refunding mortgage bonds, series of 1974, 
the proceeds to be applied to the redemption: 
of a like amount of first and refunding 
5 per cent bonds, due February 1, 197]. 
The 5’s will be called for redemption 
February 1, 1945, at 107% with the pre- 
mium of $3,000,000, accrued interest o/ 
$1,000,000 and incidental expenses paid 
from the applicant’s cash funds. The new 
bonds would be sold under competitive bid- 
ding arrangements; and the application 
states that it is expected that the sale wil 
be on a basis not exceeding 33% per cent. 
It is proposed to provide for a sinking fund. 
with payments equaling 10 per cent 0 
dividends declared on the applicant's capita! 
stock. 


Cuicaco Union Station.—Bonds.—A 
banking group headed by Kuhn, Loeb 
Co., has been awarded an issue of $37,800. 
000 of first mortgage series G 2% per ce" 
bonds of this company, dated July 1 th: 
year and maturing in 1963. An issue 0 
$6,200,000 of serial notes, maturing 1% 
to 1954, went to the First National Bani 
of Chicago. Proceeds of the new issue wi 
be used to redeem $44,000,000 of 334 pe 
cent first mortgage bonds, Series E. Th 
2% per cent bonds have been publicly 0 
fered by the bankers at 101%. Sale price « 
the bonds to bankers was 100.639. Interes 
cost of the notes to the railroad wil! ' 
1.828 per cent. 


Erie.—To Retire Bond Issue.—The Er 
is arranging to retire, prior to maturity, tht 
entire $2,482,000 issue of New York 4 
Erie first mortgage 4 per cent bonds dv 
May 1, 1947, which are non-callable. Th 
railroad will deposit with the First Nationa 
Bank of the City of New York sufficiet' 
funds to pay at once to holders of thes 
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AR demands more work from every locomotive. Good railroading 
insists upon lower fuel and maintenance costs. HUNT-SPILLER 
Air Furnace GUN IRON helps to reconcile these two aims by promoting 


greater operating efficiency and economy in motive power. 


Cylinders, valves, drivers, running gear — there are more than a dozen places 
on an engine for HSGI parts to do a better job of wear resistance. The more 
applications (see them listed below) the greater are the savings for your road. 


HUNT-SPILLER MFG. CORPORATION 


V. W. Ellet, President E. J. Fuller, Vice-Pres. & Gen. Mgr. 


Office & Works 
383 Dorchester Ave. South Boston 27, Mass. 


Canadian Representative: Joseph Robb & Co., Ltd., 5575 Cote St. Paul Rd., Montreal, P. @ 
Export Agent for Latin America: 
International Rwy. Supply Co., 30 Church Street, New York, N. Y. 






























































THIS FAMOUS TEST 
smoothed out the stops 


The warm reception given the Westinghouse Air Brake, and its world- 
wide acceptance, did not discourage dozens of inventors of competitive 
devices . . . and the Westinghouse brake maintained its leadership by 
proving its superiority in many tests. 

The most famous early tests were at Burlington, Iowa, where the 
braking powers of a number of braking systems, applied to a 50-car 
freight train, were demonstrated. This test established for all time the 
supremacy of air as a braking medium .. . but it left George Westing- 
house unsatisfied with the performance of the current equipment. 
Retaining the basic design, but modifying it somewhat in detail, he 
developed the quick-action brake, which was installed on the test train. 
The first demonstration was at Hawkins, Pennsylvania, with remarkable 
results, and the train was then taken on a triumphal tour. Railroad 
men all over the country marveled to see the speed and smoothness 
with which the brakes acted . . . the brakes in the last car applying only 
a few seconds after the brakes on the first car went on. Westinghouse 
Air Brake Company had done it again! 


75 Years of Poneering 
WESTINGHOUSE AIR BRAKE COMPANY, WILMERDING, PA. 





TO PERMIT TODAY’S TRAINS TO 


MOVE AT SHORTER INTERVALS 


WITH HEAVIER LOADS AT HIGHER 


One of the refinements available today is the ‘“‘AB’’ Automatic Empty 
and Load Brake equipment. Smooth handling of empty trains is 


provided . . . and braking power is automatically increased to handle 


SPEEDS—SAFELY. the exira payload, giving adequate braking capacity under all conditions. 


Thousands of these equipments are now in use . . . their potential field 








in lighter-weight, high-capacity cars is almost limitless. 
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“RAILWAY” SPRINGS protect 


Lading-Couipmenl-Carnings 

















IGHER train speed and intensified tection to lading, equipment and earnings. 
| service demands have added to the Railway’ quality springs are doing a big- 
1 yy spring responsibility of assuring triple pro- ger and better job today than ever before. 


i | AMERICAN ‘LOCOMOTIVE COMPANY 


| RAILWAY STEEL-SPRIN 
| _————. } ae 
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If you are designing and constructing a new machine or structure, the SR-4 





Strain Gage will give you an accurate check on the stresses in every part, put the No. 165—Torquemeter 
finger on the “weak link,” eliminate wasteful overdesign. No. 169—Portable Strain Indi- ah: 


If you are repairing an old structure or machine, the SR-4 gage will tell you — i 
No. 170—Strain Recorder 


No. 171—Applications 








just where, and how much, reinforcing to apply. 


Some types are as small as your little finger nail—application is easy—results 
yP y & PP y No. 172—Scanning Recording 


are sure. The cost is so low that you can use all the units needed to get a com- Equipment 


ee ee 


plete picture. Stresses are measured to one part in two million, statically, and to No. 174—Applications to Ship- 
yard Problems 


; ae a No. 175—Bonded Resi 
peratures. We will be glad to send you descriptive literature. . Wire futetinn 





nearly as small a value, dynamically. Certain types are serviceable at high tem- 
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T he Reading Company has been using Baldwin-Westing- 


house diesel-electric locomotives since 1939 and, today, has a large 
number of both 660 hp. and 1000 hp. diesel-electrics in 

service. Five of the 660 hp. and three ofthe 1000 hp. locomotives 
are assigned to the Chester Branch which traverses a 

busy industrial area. 

The 660 hp. units are uséd in switching and 

delivery work, while the 1000 hp. loco- 

motives are used in transfer service, 

handling from 4000 to 6000 tons for a 

distance of 12 miles, the entire length of 

the Chester Branch. 

In both types of servic¢ the use of Baldwin- 

Westinghouse digSel-electrics has proven 
very satisfactofy, both from an operating 
and from a mechanical standpoint. 

AY T é Baldwin Locomotive Works, 
iladelphia, Pa., U. S. A. Offices: 
Philadelphia, New York, Chicago, 

- 4 Washington, Boston, Cleveland, 
Detroit, St. Louis, 


San Francisco, Houston. 
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Sea Rings are used on reciprocating equipment 
against steam, air, water, oil, etc., and on loco- 
motives are particularly adaptable for Power 
Reverse Gears, Feed Water Heaters and Booster 
Ball Joints. 


Because of their special design and construc- 
tion J-M Sea Rings seal automatically, increas- 
ing or decreasing their pressure against the rod 
as the pressure in the confined fluid increases 
or decreases. This automatic action materially 


JOHNS MANVILLE 





WHEN INSTALLING J-M 
SEA RINGS, REMEMBER 
THEY ARE AUTOMATIC— 
ADJUST GLAND ONLY 

“FINGER TIGHT" 













reduces the wear on 
both packing and 
rod, resulting in a 
reduction in mainte- 
nance and replacement costs, a saving in power 
cost and freedom from continual adjustment. 


Since the J-M Sea Ring Packing does not 
depend on the gland pressure for its sealing, 
the gland should only be adjusted “finger-tight” 
to seal the packing properly. 


For full details on J-M Packings write Johns-Manville at 
New York, Chicago, Cleveland, St. Louis or San Francisco. 
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ponds the principal amount and full inter- 
st to date of maturity. 


Granp TRUNK Western.— Two Di- 
ctors Blected—At a special meeting of 
ne board of directors, held in Detroit, 
Mich. on August 7, C. A. Skog and P. R. 
ork were elected directors to fill vacancies 
by the board. Mr. Skog is general man- 
ger of the G. T. W. and Mr. Mork is 
vice-president of the Crane Company, 
Chicago. 


Great NortHern. — Bonds. — This road 
has applied to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission for authority to issue $100,000,- 
00 of its general mortgage gold bonds in 
onnection with a refunding plan which will 
involve also a cash outlay of $23,441,097, 
plus any discount and minus any premium at 
which the gold bonds may be sold. Under 
the refunding plan the applicant proposes to 
all for redemption on January 1, 1945, at 
105, its first and refunding mortgage 4% per 
cent gold bonds, due July 1, 1961, and now 
outstanding in the amount of $35,668,000 ; 
at 101, its general mortgage convertible 4 
yer cent bonds, series G, in the amount of 
$25,138,950, and series H, in the amount 
of $31,385,750, both due July j 1946; at 
104, its collateral trust 4 per cent gold 
bonds in the amount of $18,000,000, which 
are due $500,000 on July 1 of each of the 
years 1945 and 1946, $800,000 on July 1 of 
each year from 1947 to 1951, and $13,000,000 
on July 1, 1952; and at 105, for redemption 
on April 1, 1945, the Northern Division 
Mortgage 4 per cent bonds of the Eastern 
Railway Company of Minnesota, due April 
1, 1948, and outstanding in the amount of 
$9,695,000. The $100,000,000 issue, to be 
sold on the basis of competitive bids, would 
be in three series as follows: Series K, 
$35,000,000 of 3% per cent bonds, due 
January 1, 1960; Series L, $30,000,000 of 
33¢ per cent bonds, due January 1, 1970; 
ind Series M, $35,000,000 of 3% per cent 
bonds, due Tanuary 1, 1980. The indenture 
would provide for a sinking fund, the bonds 
being redeemable at the option of the ap- 
dlicant in whole or from time to time on 
iny interest date at varying premiums— 
lower if called for sinking fund purposes 
than otherwise. 


Kansas Crry Terminat.—New Bond 
!ssue-—Bids will be received until August 
30 for the purchase of a $47,000,000 first 
mortgage bond issue to be dated October 
1, 1944, and to mature in varying arnounts 
each October 1 from 1948 to 1973, inclusive, 
and $27,500,000 on October 1, 1974. Pro- 
‘eceds from the sale, together with funds 
orovided by the company, will be used to 
etire on January 1, 1945, $49,121,000 of 
+ per cent first mortgage gold bonds out- 
standing. (Previous item in Railway Age 
f July 29.) 


Missourr Paciric.—Bond Retirement.— 
Guy A. Thompson, trustee for the Mis- 
sour Pacific, has filed a motion in the 
Federal District court at St. Louis, Mo., 
isking for court direction with reference to 
»ossible retirement of $10,352,400 principal 
‘mount of St. Louis, Iron Mountain & 
Southern, River Gulf division, 4 per cent 
onds. The motion stated that it was filed 
oursuant to a provision in the recent sup- 
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plemental order of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission approving a plan of reorganiza- 
tion for the railroad and permitting the 
trustee, subject to court sanction, to dis- 
tribute treasury cash to creditors, pending 
consummation of the plan. 

Under the plan, holders of Iron Moun- 
tain bonds would receive $10,352,400 of 
3% per cent 10-year collateral trust notes 
and $13,803,200 of first mortgage bonds 
corresponding to the currently outstanding 

24,153,600 Iron Mountain bonds. The 
retirement of the Iron Mountain bonds 
would operate also as a retirement of the 
collateral trust bonds, the trustee points 
out, and in addition would effect consider- 
able interest savings. 

The trustee, in estimating cash available 
and requirements for reorganization at De- 
cember 31, discloses that after meeting re- 
organization expenses, full interest for 1943 
and 1944 on the proposed new first mort- 
gage bonds, general mortgage bonds, sink- 
ing fund requirements, dividends on new 
preferred stock, and $20,000,000 reserve for 
system working capital, of which $15,- 
000,000 is allocated to the Missouri Pacific, 
all accrued taxes and reserves for new 
equipment to be delivered prior to December 
31, the Missouri Pacific will then have on 
hand a cash balance of approximately $9,- 
700,000 to meet the proposed retirement 
of $10,352,400. 


Missourt Paciric.—Reorganization Plan 
Supported by Alleghany—On August 17, 
Robert R. Young, chairman of the board of 
the Alleghany Corporation, stated that there 
was no foundation for rumors that the Alle- 
ghany Corporation would oppose the Mis- 
souri Pacific compromise plan of reorgani- 
zation which was recently approved by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. He said 
that Alleghany had sponsored the compro- 
mise plan before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission jointly with other parties in 
interest and would continue to support it. 


New York Centrat.—Equipment Trust 
Certificates—On August 23, Salomon 
Brothers & Hutzler, Dick & Merle- 
Smith and Stroud & Co. offered for sale, 
subject to Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion approval the $15,500,000 issue of 1% 
per cent equipment trust certificates of the 
New York Central, dated September 1, 
1944, and maturing in 10 equal annual 
installments from September 1, 1945, to 
September 1, 1954. The issue was awarded 
by the railroad on an interest cost basis 
of 1.965 per cent. The certificates matur- 
ing during the first 5 years were. sold 
privately. Certificates maturing from Sep- 
tember 1, 1950, to September 1, 1954, were 
offered to the public at prices to yield 
from 1.80 to 2.10 per cent. (Previous item 
in Railway Age of August 12.) 


New York, New Haven & Hartrorp.— 


Reorganization Expenses—The Interstate 


Commerce Commission, Division 4, has 
approved maximum final allowances total- 
ing $21,200.77 for the services rendered and 
expenses incurred in connection with this 
road’s reorganization -between January 1, 
1941, and April 12, 1944, by the group of 
banks holding collateral notes. The award 
includes $1,200.77 for expenses incurred by 





the bank group and $20,000 for services 
rendered by its counsel, Mudge, Stern, Wil- 
liams & Tucker. The petition had sought 
$46,134.01, including $45,000 for services 
of . counsel. 


Prescorr & NorTHwesTern.—Bonds.— 
This road has applied to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission for authority to 
issue $55,000 of 4 per cent first mortgage 
bonds, dated October 1, 1944, and due Oc- 
tober 1, 1949. The bond would be delivered 
to the Missouri Pacific in lieu of a like 
amount of a $75,000 issue of 5 per cent 
bonds previously delivered to the M. P. 
and pledged by the latter as collateral for 
a loan from the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation. The remaining $20,000 of the 
outstanding issue would be redeemed for 


cash. 


SouTHERN.—Georgia, Southern & Flor- 
ida Bond Maturity—On August 15,- the 
Southern notified the Georgia, Southern & 
Florida, of which it owns the controlling 
stock interest, that it cannot advance funds 
to meet the latter’s $4,000,000 bond ma- 
turity due July 1, 1945, or guarantee a re- 
funding issue. E. E. Norris, president of 
both roads, said the Georgia, Southern & 
Florida’s own financial condition precludes 
its contributing more than $500,000 toward 
reducing the 1945 bond maturity and recom- 
mended that a refunding of the indebtedness 
be negotiated in the open market or with 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation. 
A new management for the Georgia, South- 
ern & Florida, disassociated from the South- 
ern, also was recommended. 


Toteno, Peorta & Western.—Notes.— 
The Interstate Commerce Commission has 
set September 22 as the date for oral argu- 
ment before Division 4 at Washington, 
D. C., on the application filed by this road 
through its president, George P. McNear, 
Jr., for authority to issue $100,000 of three 
per cent notes to provide additional work- 
ing capital Examiner H. C. Howard's 
adverse report on the application was noted 
in the Railway Age of July 29, page 220. 


TERMINAL RAILROAD ASSOCIATION OF Sr. 
Louis.—Acquisition—The Interstate Com- 
mission, Division 4, has issued its second 
supplemental report in Finance Docket No. 
14553, approving the acquisition by Terminal 
of control of the St. Louis Bridge Com- 
pany and the Tunnel Railroad of St. Louis ; 
and granting authority to finance the ac- 
quisitions with an issue of not exceeding 
$7,860,000 of refunding and_ improvement 
mortgage 4 per cent bonds, series C, due 
July 1, 2019. The decision authorizes Ter- 
minal’s 15 proprietary railroads to guar- 
antee the interest and sinking fund payments 
on the bonds, which are to be exchanged 
for Bridge and Tunnel stocks, any bonds 
not so exchanged to be sold in the open 
market at not less than par and the pro- 
ceeds used to purchase any such stocks 
remaining unexchanged. Also approved is 
the issuance of a $7,860,000 note to cover 
a bank loan, and to be in effect only a few 
days to facilitate the mechanics of the 
financing. Further details of the proposed 
acquisitions were set forth in the, Railway 
Age of June 3, page 1096. 
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Average Prices Stocks and Bonds 


Last Last 
Aug. 22 week year 

Average price of 20 repre- 
sentative railway stocks.. 41.42 41.43 36.28 


Average price of 20 repre- 


sentative railway bonds.. 89.10 89.32 78.53 


Dividends Declared 


Delaware & Bound Brook.—$2.00, quarterly, 
payable September 10 to holders of record Sep- 
tember 3. 

Philadelphix, Germantown & Norristown.—$1.50, 
quarterly, peyable September 5 to holders cof 
record August 21. 


Abandonments 





GreaT NorTHERN.—Division 4 of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission has ap- 
proved this company’s application for au- 
thority to abandon 1.79 miles of line in 
two segments in the vicinity of the Duluth, 
Minn., Union Depot, and in lieu thereof 
to operate under trackage rights over 2 
2.13-mile parallel line of the Northern 
Pacific, which will permit the use of heav- 
ier engines and otherwise afford more fa- 
vorable operating conditions. 


PENNSYLVANIA.—Division 4 of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission has authorized 
this company and the Lykens Valley Rail- 
road & Coal Co., lessor, to abandon opera- 
tion of and to abandon, respectively, an 
0.88-mile segment of a branch at Williams- 
town, Pa. 


Rio Granve & Eacie Pass.—This road 
has applied to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission for authority to abandon a 
14.47-mi. segment of its line extending from 
Laredo, Tex., to Gardner. 


Railway 
Officers 





EXECUTIVE 


C. C. Dibble, general supervisor of 
stores of the New York Central, with head- 
quarters at Indianapolis, Ind., has been pro- 
moted to assistant to the vice-president pur- 
chases and stores, with the same _ head- 
quarters. 


C. A. Skog, general manager of the 
Grand Trunk Western with headquarters 
at Detroit, Hich., has also been elected 
president and a director of the Detroit & 
Toledo Shore Line with the same head- 
quarters, succeeding W. J. Hogan, whose 
death on June 26 was reported in the 
Railway Age of July 1. 


Col.. C. E. Reynolds of Toronto has 
been named by Premier Drew of Ontario 
as full-time chairman of a new commission 
in charge of the province-owned tailway, 
the Temiskaming & Northern Ontario. His 
headquarters will be at North Bay. Other 
members of the commission are Reginald 
A. Aubert (an employee of the railway 
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who is also general chairman of the sta- 
tionary firemen’s union) and Robert S. 
Potter. 


Vernon A. Hewitt, whose promotion to 
assistant to the chief executive officer of the 
Chicago, Indianapolis & Louisville, with 
headquarters at Chicago, was reported in 
the Railway Age of July 29, was born at 
Rensselaer, Ind., on September 2, 1895, and 
entered railway service in April, 1914, as 
a stenographer of the C. I. & L. at Lafay- 
ette, Ind. In 1916 he was promoted to sec- 
retary to the general superintendent at Chi- 
cago, resigning in 1918 to take employment 
with a legal firm in Chicago. On August 
of that year he returned to the C. I. & L. 
as secretary to the president, with headquar- 
ters at Chicago, and in 1920 he was ap- 
pointed chief clerk of the president and the 
trustees. On April 1, 1939, Mr. Hewitt was 
promoted to executive chief clerk, and in 
November, 1940, he was further advanced 
to office manager, executive department, 
with the same headquarters, the position he 
held at the time of his new appointment. 


Joseph H. Butler, traffic executive of 
the Railway Express Agency, with head- 
quarters at New York, has retired effective 





Joseph H. Butler 


August 31, after 54 years of service. An 
authority on loss and damage claim preven- 
tion matters, he has been liaison officer of 
the company in its many contacts with the 
shippers’ boards, traffic and trade groups, 
and transportation organizations. Mr. But- 
ler was first employed as an office boy of 
the Northern Pacific Express Company in 
1890. Five years later he became clerk of 
the National Express Company, and sub- 
sequently served in many positions, rising 
to division superintendent. In December, 
1916, he took over the post of assistant 
in the office of the vice-president and generAl 
manager. In June, 1917, he was assigned 
to loss and damage prevention work, es- 
tablishing a special bureau for that pur- 
pose. When a department of public rela- 
tions of the consolidated express companies 
was created in March, 1924, Mr. Butler 
was appointed general manager, and five 
years later, when the Railway Express 
Agency assumed ownership and operation 
of the service, he continued in the same 
capacity. He was appointed traffic execu- 
tive in 1936, and held that. post until his 
recent retirement. 


FINANCIAL, LEGAL AND 
ACCOUNTING 


J. E. Pearce has been appointed assistant 
secretary. and assistant treasurer of th 
Virginian, with headquarters at Norfolk. 
Va., succeeding J. B. Tuggle, deceased, 


Martin L. Cassell, Jr., and Eaton 
Adams, assistant general attorneys of the 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific, with head- 
quarters at Chicago, have been promoted to 
general attorneys, with the same _head- 
quarters. 


OPERATING 


Fred A. Dawson, division superinten- 
dent of the New York Central, has been 
appointed to the post of manager, freight 
transportation, at New York, to succeed 
Carl L. Jellinghaus, whose promotion to 
vice-president and general manager was 
reported in the August 19 Railway Age 
Mr. Dawson, who was born at Lima, Ohio, 
on July 1, 1891, entered railroading on 
January 1, 1910, as clerk in the office of 
the superintendent of freight transport 
tion, Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. 
Louis (now part of New York Central) 
at Indianapolis, Ind. After working in the 
traveling agent’s office, Mr. Dawson became 
chief clerk to the superintendent of car 
service on April 1, 1917. Three months 
later he was named inspector of transpor- 
tation for the general superintendent 
Indianapolis, and on January 1, 1918, he 
became supervisor of freight loading for 
the superintendent of freight transportation, 
at the same location. He was appointed 
chief clerk to superintendent freight trans- 
portation on March 1, 1925, and superin- 
tendent of car service on June 1, 1929 
Named assistant superintendent of freight 
transportation in 1929, and _ superinter- 
dent of freight transportation at Indian- 
apolis in September, 1937, Mr. Dawson 
became division superintendent of the tern- 
inal division at Cincinnati, Ohio, on Decem- 
ber 1, 1942. On January 11, 1943, he was 





Fred A. Dawson 


furloughed to the United States Govert 
ment as assistant deputy solid fuels a¢ 
ministrator for war at Washington, D. © 
He returned to the New York Central 0 
January 1 of this year as superintendett 
of the Ohio division at Springfield, Ohio, 4 
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capacity in which he served until his present 
appointment as manager, freight transpor- 
ration, at New York. 


TRAFFIC 


John Callahan has been appointed divi- 
jon passenger agent of the Seaboard with 
headquarters at West Palm Beach, Fla. He 
succeeds F. E, Hoffman, deceased. 


Willis P. Tuller, assistant freight 
trafic manager of the Minneapolis, St. Paul 
& Sault Ste. Marie (Soo Line), with head- 
quarters at Minneapolis, Minn., has resigned 
to engage in other business. 


Lyle L. Schoonover has been appointed 
general agent of the Duluth, South Shore & 
Atlantic and the Mineral Range at Buffalo, 
N. Y., and M. L. Olmstead has been 
named general agent of that road at 
Chicago. 


F. S. Vance, traveling passenger agent 
of the Illinois Central and the Central of 
Georgia, with headquarters at Birming- 
ham, Ala., has been promoted to district 
passenger agent of the two roads, with the 
same headquarters, succeeding J. O. Lin- 
ton, who has retired. 


Harold L. Johnson, commercial agent 
of the Erie, with headquarters at Chicago, 
has been promoted to division freight agent, 
with headquarters at Huntington, Ind., suc- 
ceeding Frank C. McCarthy, whose death 
on July 27 is reported elsewhere in these 
columns. 


PURCHASES AND STORES 


W. F. Oster, supervisor of stores of the 
Peoria & Pekin Union, with headquarters 
at Peoria, Ill, has been promoted to pur- 
chasing agent, with the same headquarters, 


Alvin S. McKelligon, whose retirement 
as general storekeeper of the Southern Pa- 
cific, with headquarters at San Francisco, 
Calif. was reported in the Railway Age of 
August 19, was born at Omaha, Neb., on 
March 11, 1878, and received his higher 
education at Christian Brothers College, 
Santa Fe, N. M. He entered railway serv- 
ice in April, 1897, as a caller in the trans- 
portation department of the Southern Pa- 
cific Lines in Texas and Louisiana at El 
Paso, Tex. He later served as a clerk of 
the stores department, locomotive fireman, 
timekeeper, and chief clerk of the division 
storekeeper at various points of the road. 
In September, 1903, Mr. McKelligon was 
promoted to division storekeeper, with head- 
quarters at Tucson, Ariz., and in 1911 he 
was transferred to San Francisco. One 
year later he was advanced to district store- 
keeper with headquarters at Brooklyn, Ore.. 
later serving in the same capacity at West 
Oakland, Calif., and Sacramento. In June, 
1918, he was promoted to the position he 
held at the time of his retirement. 


Harold J. Smith, whose promotion to 
general storekeeper of the Southern Pacific, 
with headquarters at San Francisco, Calif., 
Was reported in the Railway Age of August 
19, was born on December 2, 1887, and en- 
tered railway service on October 8, 1903, as 
a stock clerk of the Chicago & North West- 
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ern at Fond du Lac, Wis. In 1909 he went 
with the Southern Pacific as a clerk in the 
general stores department of the Southern 
Pacific at West Oakland, Calif., subse- 
quently serving as stores inspector, with 
headquarters at San Francisco. In Septem- 
ber, 1913, he was promoted to division 
storekeeper, with headquarters at Dunsmuir, 
Calif., and six years later he was trans- 





Harold J, Smith 


ferred to Portland, Ore. On December 1, 
1921, Mr. Smith was advanced to chief 
clerk to the general storekeeper, with head- 
quarters at San Francisco, and in June, 
1935, he was promoted to assistant general 
storekeeper, with headquarters at El Paso, 
Tex. On November 1, 1941, he was trans- 
ferred to Sacramento, Calif., remaining in 
that location until his new appointment. 
S. L. Bouque, assistant to the general 
storekeeper of the Southern Pacific, with 
headquarters at San Francisco, Calif., has 
been advanced to assistant general store- 
keeper, with headquarters at Sacramento, 
Calif., succeeding Harold J. Smith. Mr. 
Bouque was born on August 8, 1893, 
and entered railway service on August 20, 
1910, as an office boy in the stores depart- 
ment of the Wabash, later serving as 





S. L. Bouque 


voucher clerk. In September, 1912, he went 
with the Southern Pacific as a disbursement 
clerk at West Oakland, Calif., subsequently 
serving as store inspector, head clerk of the 
special invéntory bureau, assistant chief 
clerk and chief clerk, with the same head- 
quarters. On September 1, 1921, Mr. 
Bouque was promoted to foreman of stores 


at West Oakland, and three years later he 
was advanced to chief clerk of the general 
stores at Sacramento. In September, 1926, 
he was further promoted to assistant dis- 
trict storekeeper, with headquarters at El 
Paso, Tex., and in September, 1929, he was 
appointed stores inspector at San Francisco. 
In June, 1931, Mr. Bouque was advanced 
to general inspector of stores and supply 
train service, with the same headquarters, 
and on June 1, 1942, he was promoted to 
the position he held at the time of his new 
appointment. 


OBITUARY 


Frank C. McCarthy, division freight 
agent of the Erie, with headquarters at 
Huntington, Ind., died in that city on 
July 27. \ 


Cyrus M. Duke, who retired in 1938 
as assistant to the chief operating officer 
of the Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & 
Pacific, with headquarters at Chicago, died 
in a hospital in that city on August 21. 


A. W. Osborne, superintendent of the 
Russell division, Chesapeake & Ohio, with 
headquarters at Russell, Ky., died on Au- 
gust 12. Mr. Osborne’s appointment was 
announced in the Railway Age of June 24, 
1944, and a sketch of his career appeared in 
the July 22 issue. 


Albert John County, who retired in 
December, 1938, as vice-president in charge 
of finance and corporate relations of the 
Pennsylvania, died on August 20 at his 
summer home, South Bristol, Me. Mr. 
County was born at Dublin, Ireland, August 
1, 1871, coming to America in 1890, and he 
was graduated from the University of 
Pennsylvania in 1908 with a B. S. in Eco- 
nomics degree. In 1885 he entered railroad- 
ing with the Great Southern & Western 
as a clerk in the purchases and stores 
department at Dublin. His American career 
began when he became a clerk in the secre- 
tary’s department of the Pennsylvania, in 
1890. Eight years later he became chief 
clerk on that road, and in 1900 was named 
assistant to the secretary. The following 
year he was appointed assistant secretary, 
and also superintendent of the Pennsyl- 
vania’s Employees Saving Fund. From 1906 
until 1916 Mr. County was assistant to Sam- 
uel Rea, as assistant to vice-president and 
special assistant to president, also becoming 
vice-president of the Northern Central in 
1914. In 1916 he was named to the post of 
vice-president in charge of accounting of the 
Pennsylvania; in 1925 he was appointed 
vice-president in charge of treasury and 
accounting departments; and in 1929 he 
became vice-president in charge of finance 
and corporate relations. This post he held 
until his retirement in 1938. Mr. County 
was president, vice-president, or director 
of nearly all the Pennsylvania’s subsidiaries, 
and was a director of the Pennroad Com- 
pany and the Norfolk & Western, and vice- 
president of the Pennsylvania Tunnel & 
Terminal Railroad. He also was a director 
of the New York Connecting Railroad, and 
became a director of the Pennsylvania in 
1920. He was author of several pamphlets 
on various economic subjects pertaining to 
railroads. 
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HOW AMERICAN INDUSTRY PRODUCES MORE, FASTER, BETTER — WITH BOWSER EXACT LIQUID CONTRO; 
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Here’s a Bowser Liquid Control Installation that 


PAYS 100% DIVIDENDS ANNUALLY 


When plant equipment can be 2. Soluble oil consumption was re- 
written off in three or four years, duced10%. Annualsaving—$900.00. 
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AX that’s a good record. When it can The first year’s savings on labor and 
( ee be written off in less than a year... il far more than paid for the entire 
Ke and pays 100% dividends thereafter installation. After that, it’s “velvet.” 
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pri semen ot aoe apt The same standard of excellence in 

: : Bowser equipment for the fueling 
cal case history: of gas and Diesel electric engines 
A nationally known plant in New has made it equally outstanding 
York State installed a Bowser in that field. A Bowser unit will 
2-meter Soluble Oil Proportioner for PUMp 800 to 850 gallons or more in 


grinding and cutting solutions used 4 to 5 minutes, which is a big help 
in seven different departments. i maintaining wartime schedules. 


Previously the solutions were mixed mr ge Departments value 
is opes drame aad distributed highly the Bowser Recording Printer 
uall Meter, which automatically prints 
manually. . 
up to 8 copies of the delivery record. 
Results ...1. Three laborers, one for Write today for detailed informa- 
each shift, were released for other tion. Bowser, INC., Fort Wayne 
work. Annual saving—$9,360.00. 5, Indiana. 
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BUY WARK BONDS 
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Not only has Bowser’s war production earned the Army-Navy E... 
Bowser equipment has helped earn it for scores of other companies. 











Engineers do not have to depend upon a 
“'Sixth Sense‘‘ to determine when to blow down. 
This illuminated panel gives the signal when 
automatic blowdown is taking place. It also in- 
dicates water level inside thd boiler. 

Should the water rise to an unsafe level, which 
under ordinary operation without the foam col- 
lapsing system would result in carry-over in the 
shape of foam or mist, the device automatically 
blows down. 

Thus by preventing the maintenance of ex- 
cessive water levels which occur when water 
is traded for steam the quality of the steam is 
improved. 

Full information about the system and method 
of installation in your locomotives will be fur- 
nished upon request. 

ELECTRO-CHEMICAL ENGINEERING CORPORATION 


Subsidiary of Dearborn Chemical Company 
Dept. T, 310 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 4, Il. 


ER Chomatte 


FOAM: COLLAPSING 


BLOWOFF SYSTEM 





RAILWAY ACE 
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HITCOMB LOCOMOTIVES are engineered 


by men familiar with railroad operating and 





maintenance problems in switching and branch line 
service. Powered to move heavy loads speedily, 
Whitcomb Switching Engine designs incorporate oper- 
ating economy and ease of maintenance. 








WN A few of the engineering features that make 
LER Whitcomb 44-ton Diesel Electric Locomotives so 
popular are: 
ha @ One piece cast steel trucks 

mn. . 
a @ Stairwells at the four corners 
in- 


@ Safety tread deck surfaces 


ch @ Well insulated, comfortable cab 

a e Complete power unit, including radiator, 

lly engine, generator, compressor, blower, 

“ THE WHITCOMB and auxiliary generator mounted on com- 

er mon sub-base for accessibility and easy 
LOCOMOTIVE COMPANY 0 

od e Dry sump lubrication 

a — e Force ventilated traction motors 

ON @ Straight parallel control 

1 e Anti-slewing device for trucks 


e Engine water circulating system heaters 
SUBSIDIARY OF THE BALDWIN LOCOMOTIVE WORKS 

ROCHELLE, ILLINOIS =) @=©60sWhheern: you: want availability, reliable perform- 
ance, economy, and speed in your switching 
work, WHITCOMB is the lecomotive to buy. 
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GET TOGETHER DEPARTMENT 











Educational Services 
for 
RAILROAD MEN 


Maintenance of Way— 
Mechanical— 
Signal— 
Operating— 
Engineers and Firemen— 
All Supervisors— 


The Railway 
Educational Bureau 
Omaha, Nebraska 


POSITION WANTED 


SALES ENGINEER 
Over twenty year sales and serv- 
ice experience to Eastern Rail- 
roads. Now doing engineering 
work but prefer selling. Draft 
exempted. ADDRESS BOX 
678, RAILWAY AGE, 30 
CHURCH STREET, NEW 
YORK 7, N. Y. 














LOCOMOTIVE CRANES 


(8-wheel) 
15 ton Brownhoist, 50’ boom 
20 ton Industrial, 50’ boom 
25 ton Browning, 50’ boom 
35 ton a gt te Ane 


Iron & Steel Products, Inc. 
13486 8. Brainard Ave. 
Chicago 33, Illinois 


“Anything containing IRON or STEEL” 


POSITION OPEN 
Old established engineering and 
equipment company in the Chi- 
cago district is looking for an 
experienced engineer, mechanical 
and structural — preferably one 
who has worked in the offices 
of bridge engineer or division 
engineer of steam R.R. Position 
will pay well and highly desirable 
for post war possibilities. AD- 
DRESS BOX 679, RAILWAY 
AGE, 105 WEST ADAMS 
STREET, CHICAGO, ILL, 














Railway Equipment 
and accessories 

We can furnish rails, spikes, 
bolts, angle bars, locomotives, 
cranes and other railway ma- 
terial. Write, wire or phone for 
prices, 

Sonken-Galamba Corp. 


108 N. 2ND STREET 
Kansas City, Kans. 


Robert W. Hunt Company 
ENGINEERS 
All Railway uipment 
Structures and Materials 


General Office: 
175 W. Jackson Boulevard 


CHICAGO 
New York-Pittsburgh-St. Louis 


A Good Investment 


For the duration or post-war—save 
demurrage, switching, extra handling 
costs, damaging foreign cars, etc. 


80, Hopper, Double, 50-Ton 

Hopper, Side Discharge, 50-Ton 

100, Refrigerator, 40-Ft., 40-Ton 

16, Refrigerator, 36-Ft., 30-Ton 

14, Ballast, Composite, 50-Ton 

25, Box, 26-Ft., 40-Ton, Steel Ends 

18, Dump, K & J Automatic, 16-Yd., 40-Ton 
6, Dump, K & J Automatic, 20-Yd., 50-Ton 
3, Dump, Koppel Drop Door, 20-Yd., 40-Ton 

20, Flat, 40-Ft., 50-Ton 

38, Gondola, Composite, 36-Ft. & 40-Ft., 40-Ton 

10, Gondola, Steel, 50-Ton, High Side 

30, Tank, 8000-gallon, 40 & 50 Ton Trucks 


All cars are priced to sell! 


IRON & STEEL PRODUCTS, INC. 
39 years’ experience 
13486 S. Brainard Ave. Chicago 33, IMinois 
“ANYTHING containing IRON or STEEL” 
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Locomotives For Sale 
1—35 ton Plymouth, Type 3, 
M 


n° ALCO switchers 

3—85 ton 8 , 
0-6-0, 21x28”, built 1913, 
1916 and 1924. ; 

1—119 ton ALCO switcher, 
0-8-0, 25x30”, built 1922, new 
flues, 49, 5003 T.E. 

— ton, 0-6-0, oilburner, just 

paired. 

ona 2-8-2 road engines with 
60,000% T.E. 

3—type 2-8-0 road engines, 46,- 
000# T.E. 

1—type 2-6-2 oilburning engine, 
new 1920. 

3—type 4-6-0 oilburners, new ‘21, 
*24 & 28. 

29—Fifty ton box cars—10— 

Fifty ton Gondolas. 

We Buy Surplus Equipment! 
Write— Phone—Telegraph 
Exporting & Importing Co. 

P. 0. Box 2576 Dallas, Texas 





Use space 
in this 
Section, 
when in need 
of a man 
or looking 


for a position 


LOCOMOTIVES 


1—16x24 American 50-ton saddle tank, 0-4-0 

1—19x26 American 67-ton, separate tender, new 1923 

2—21x24 Baldwin 78-ton side tanks, 0-6-0, rebuilt 

1—21x28 American, 85 ton, separate tender, 

4—23x30 American, 114-ton separate tender, 2-8-0, 
exceptionally fine conditioned engines 

1—23x32 Baldwin, 119 ton, Consolidation, 2-8-0, new 1920 

1—20-ton Vulcan, std. gauge, gasoline, rebuilt 

1—25x30” American, 118 ton, separate tender, 8 wheel switcher, 
0-8-0 

5—28x32 American, 181 ton, Mikados, 2-8-2 


CARS 


1—20 cu. yd. Western dump car, rebuilt 
4—20 cu. yd. K&J dump cars, rebuilt 
10—50-ton twin hopper coal cars 
22——-50-ton composite gondola cars 
100—40-ton box cars, steel rons 36’ long 
1—Brill Model 55 comb. passenger & baggage car 


WIRE WRITE PHONE 


Thomas F. Carey Co., Inc. 


128 LIBERTY STREET, NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 
Telephone Barclay 7-1770 
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LONGEST FOUR-TRACK 
RAILROAD BRIDGE 
IN THE WORLD 








Y 
Sri was the selection, for a second time, of Okonite products for all 
power and signal circuits, by the Central Railroad of New Jersey, This occurred 
in che replacement of the old Newark Bay Bridge, still believed to be the longest 
4 track railroad bridge and largest drawbridge assembly in the world. Satisfac- 
cory service for years on che old structure with Okonite signal wires and cables 
was che reason 

It is not unusual, when electrical systems are modernized, co find chat che 
original Okonite Wires and Cables are in such excellent condition chat chey 
can be re-used 

Okonite Insulated Wires and Cables give such long and satisfactory service, 
farsighted engineers repeatedly select Okonite products for new or replacement 
jobs. The Okonite Company, Passaic, New Jersey 


trmce care 
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HYMAN-MICHAELS COMPANY 


Relaying Rails xkk* Dismantling 
Used railroad equipment—cars—locomotives 
Freight Car Replacement Parts 
Complete stocks of guaranteed used freight car 
parts carried on hand by us at all times. Located 
conveniently for shipment to any part of country. 
Write — Phone — Wire — when interested in used 
Rails, Equipment, Cars, Car or Track Dismantling, 

or Car Parts. 
Main Office 


122 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVENUE 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


























Branches 
re] K re ] ® q T < New York San Francisco Houston 
St. Louis Los Angeles Havana, Cuba 
INSULATED WIRES AND CABLES SERVICE QUALITY RELIABILITY 
Pittsburgh S Spring ¢ & x Steel Co. 
AIR DUMP eke sy 
a CARS a tees Saat SPRINGS > cine 
, oa Carbon. Vanadium, Silico-Manganese Steels 
RAIL CARS Licensed Call Ellineis” cnocni patengs for 
_—— ane Union = Bie. 3723 Grand Cone Terminal 1401 Fisher Bids. 
sate eee LOCOMOTIVES 


sMPLE Si 
ae AXLESS TRAINS 
COMPLETE 
HAULAGE SYSTEMS 


DIFFERENTIAL STEEL CAR CO. 
FINDLAY, OHIO 
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CAR GAD CIAL SACReNN 


Ponce ete 
NEW YORK 



































FOR SALE 
Used Locomotives, Cars, 
& Equipment of All Kinds 
ince} LARGE STOCKS OF RELAYING 
ORGANIZATIONS RAIL AND ACCESSORIES The OWI LOCOMOTIVE CRANE Co. °*Ssay* 
COMPLETE RAILROADS 
BOUGHT — SOLD — LIQUIDATED 
DULIEN STEEL PRODUCTS, INC. For Index to Advertisers © 
of Washington — of New York : 
200 National Bids. 2280 Woolworth Bldg. See Last White Page 
Seattle 4, Wash. New York 7,N. ¥. . 
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STE a L in stock 






RYERSO 


TUNE 


@ Ryerson has the steel you need ready for immediate shipment. Ten con- 
venient Ryerson plants stock more than ten thousand kinds, shapes 
of steel and allied products. Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, Inc. Plants at: ie 
Milwaukee, St. Lovis, Cincinnati, Detroit, Cleveland, Buffalo, Boston, 
delphia, Jersey City 








Principal Products Include: 
Structurals Strip Stainless Babbitt, Setder 
Stay Bolt tren Alleys Mechanical Tubing Reinforcing 
Plates Cold Finished Steel Boiler Tubes Nails, Rivets, etc. 
Sheets Tool Steel Welding Rod Machinery 
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THE SYMINGTON-GOULD CORPORATIO 


| Works: ROCHESTER & DEPEW, NEW: YORK 
New York  Chicago-e St. Louis « Baltimore « Boston © San Francisco * In Canada ADANAC SUPPLIES, LTD., Montreal, Que 








The Missouri Pacific has in service 13 installations 
(428 track miles) of G-R-S CENTRALIZED TRAFFIC 
CONTROL, the 13th installation (Gurdon, Arkansas 
to Texarkana, 59.7 miles) having been placed in 
service in March of this year. 


Each installation has shown an increase in track 
capacity as well as substantial train-time savings. 
For instance, Mr. L. S. Werthmuller, Signal Engi- 
neer, states, ‘A comprehensive study of compar- 
able gains has not yet been completed, but it 
seems safe to say that on the Arkansas Division 
our trains are getting over our 324.6 miles of road- 
way, (Poplar Bluff, Mo., to Texarkana) about five 
hours faster than would be possible without ¢Tc.”’ 


Missouri Pacific trains now travel from Poplar Bluff, 
Mo. to Longview, Texas, entirely on signal indica- 
tion without train orders. (From Texarkana to Long- 
view, Texas, these trains travel on Texas & Pacific 
rails—also equipped with G-R-S CENTRALIZED 
TRAFFIC CONTROL). This is the world’s longest 
continuous stretch of track over which trains oper- 
ate without train orders. 


The Missouri Pacific started installing cT¢ fifteen 
years ago. The first installation was placed in serv- 
ice in December, 1929 (Edgewater Jct. to Atchison, 
Kansas — 43.0 miles). Eight installations were com- 
pleted and were in service when the U.S. entered 
the war. In the past two and one-half years they 
have completed five more installations covering 
163.4 miles, thus obtaining a track capacity prac- 
tically equal to double track. 


G-R-S CENTRALIZED TRAFFIC CONTROL can give 
you the same benefits in train-time savings and 
increased track capacity that the Missouri Pacific 
has received from their installations. 


Is Your Dispatching System As 







Missouri Pacific saves ] minute per mile with 


CENTRALIZED TRAFFIC CONTROL 
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